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j BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


‘Twenty Little Maidens. 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD, A delightful book for little folks. 


The Standard Series 
e With 20 full-page illustrations by IDA WAUGH. Small 4to, cloth 
4 of America extra, $1.50. 


» Teach reading by the most approved| The Chronicles of Fairyland. 


A volume of Fantastic Tales. By FERGUS HUME. 4to, cloth 






















methods and cultivate purity of style, accur-| extra, $1.50. 
acy of expression, and a taste for the best| 4 Dog of Flanders 
literature, In these, as well as in all artistic And Others Stories. By OuUIDA. A collection of four charming 
ee sketches for young readers. With illustrations, small 4to, cloth, 
and mechanical features, they are unequaled. | $1.50. 


: Seven Christmas Eves. 
For Supplementary Reading The Romance of a Social Evolution, By SEVEN AUTHORS, 


With illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


we have over sixty instructive and entertaining A story of the hves of two little waifs picked up from the streets of 

2 ae . . London, told in seven chapters by as many different authors. Their childish 

volumes in Natural History, Science, Geography, troubles were not imaginary, as it so often happens, but there was an abun- 

dance of sunshine to dispel the sorrow. It is agood book for young folks, 

; : and even mature readers will find much entertainment in the story of Nan 
Biography, History, etc. These books are des-| sss 
cribed in the beautifully illustrated Sections 1 and 2 Queechy 

of our Descriptive List, which are sent free on By SUSAN WARNER, author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 

“Dollars and Cents,” etc. Mew Edition. Uniform with “ The 

request. Wide, Wide World.” Printed from new plates, and illustrated 


with thirty new pictures in the text from drawings by FREDERICK 
DIELMAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

needs in school books, We answer all inquiries —_—__—— 

| For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post-paid, on 


Write us fully and freely with reference to your 


promptly and carefully. | receipt of price. 
American Book Company J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston PORTLAND, ORE, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOO IRS 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


in determiriing the excellence of school-books comes in actual class-room work. There it is decided whether 


aK 


a book is for use or for sale. Progressive educators employing successfully new and improved methods of 
teaching and illustration in their own work, have embodied their improved methods in book form, and the 
educational public generally have the benefit of them. 
Such educators are the authors of our books. Everywhere in progressive circles, from the very first, our 
text-books have received hearty indorsement. The test has been made and the books are a success. A few 
of these books are our Readers, Arithmetics, Spellers, Music Readers, Copy Books, Grammars, Civil 
Governments, Physiologies, Historical Geography of the United States. 


Full descriptive circulars, price list, and illustrated catalogue free to any address on application. 


Progressive teachers are invited to correspond with us. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOosTOoN New YorK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 











ARCH BROTHERS, 
46 E.Muieerny Sr. 
LEBANON, O.} 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, for. “Ts26"" 


Description and prices on application 











g BUCKEYE | Bett FOUNDRY, 


{15 sa Cope ® epaag ms BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and 


Bri ork, uires the most accurate 
eafactmens ime becteet tnechanical construction 


an artistic success and permanen: 
Ra every facility for this class of wo I can 
‘er reasonable ¥ as consistent with first 
workmanship. ‘EerastaenED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. WY 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOGLATION 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICACO. 


See«s Teachers who 


, are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 





VACA NC l ES are constantly occurring and often good teachers get more desirable positions at 


this time of the year th+n during the busy season when competition is much 
stronger. During the past few days we have been asked to recommend the following to begin at once 


ory eee soon: 


—Prof. German, Academy, $1500"; Prof. Modern Languages, High School, $1500 ; Prof. Science, Training 
School, gi500; WO wEN— Gram. Grade Public Sch ool, $700; Primary Grade P. 8., two, at $700 each. Asst. 


High School, $60); Assist. P. S., $600; Primary Assistant P. s., 


500; Primary Asst. P. S., $450; Six primary 


— L.- P. 8., gato. each If you want a position or promotion send for blanks at once. 
No Advance Registration Fee, Postage only. 


KERR & HYSSOON, Managers. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
Le P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 


artford, Ct.; 120}¢ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 


1 132% First St.. Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 


Address C, B. 





RUGGLES €@ Co., 


(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room CG. 237 Vine st. * 
CIN 


CINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY &hiéac0"" 


' e Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send For Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: { io Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CH'CACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook. N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very 
much, and teel more than paid for joining your Agency." I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teach- 


ers and to schools.” 


Send stamp for Application Form, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


211 Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Has filled over 1,300 positions, most of them within the last two years. No other one agency has done 
better. We have daily calls for teachers immediately available. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 





3 Somerset Street (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. 
We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory 
and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, he has se- 
cured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000; yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified teachers, in 
every department of instruction, who have had little or no experience, and 
it makes a specialty of promoting ambitious and successful teachers already 
at work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call 


upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom. 
mends gooi schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ * Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. OxvitLe Brewer, Manager. 





WANTED TEACHERS 


XY For public schoo's, private and commer 
cial schools in the West, East, North and 
South. Male and Female. Also for spesih 
studies, music, drawing, manus! traming, @ 
Address TUE AMEPICAN Milwaukee, 
Editor School Geard Journal  **. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, = 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yorx City 








“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth = rs: Dustless Crayons 


‘‘Indian Head”’ Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, 


‘*Penn’s”’ Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Ete. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., new york. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0., 2:5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 





FE SIERBROOKS eas 


<< 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SS IESEST £ EP ESTES] ISTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobm St., H.1. 
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50c. to 25c. a Copy 
R eEpucED from $5 to$3 a Year 


‘The Korum 


‘* The Greatest of all our Periodicals.” 


The foremost men of the world write the literature 
of contemporaneous activity for THE FORUM. 


Every great subject is taken up by The Forum when it naturally comes into public attention a-d is treated 
by the best authorities, without regard to parties or creeds. It will keep any thoughtful reader informed on 
the tasks and problems of the time, as no other periodical does. 





To many thoughtful people, the price of The Forum has hitherto been prohibitory; indeed all 
the great Reviews have been: too high in price for the masses of intelligent readers. But now the 
number of readers of thoughtful literature—men and women who wish really to know what is going 
on in the world outside the narrow limits of particular sects and parties—is great enough in the 
United States to warrant so revolutionary a reduction in price. The Forum discusses important 
subjects, but itis not dull. The literature of contemporaneous activity is, in fact, the most interest- 
ing of all literature. American citizenship implies that a man shall know the opinions of the 
foremost men, and the latest great achievements in every direction of activity. 





SIZE AND QUALITY UNCHANGED. 


The Forum is now as cheap as the magazines of mere entertainment 
The Cheapest, The Largest, The Best, of The Great Reviews. 





The Forum Publishing Company, Union Square, New York. 
25 CENTS A COPY. $3 A YEAR. 
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SHORTHAND. TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS TO 


The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 


PUBLIC DAY SCH RCTS of New York city.) WASHINGTON, D. C., and OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
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Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’s Com- Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their friends of New York, 
plete Phonographic netructor.” 250 pp. Price Brooklyb, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 
$1.50, This work has been exclusively adopted. Leaving New York for WASHINGTON, | Leaving New York for OLD POINT 
Address ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, ‘ Thursday, Dec. 28. 1893, at 11 A.M. COMFORT, VA 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. (Including Dinner going and ° z 


TaKE Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s | Rate, $13.50 Supper returning at Broad St. Tuesday Dec. 26, 1893, at 8 A.M. 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, 9 Station, Philadelphia). Rate $18 00 
" ’ .00. 


Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free Rate $13.00 (Not including the above). 


The BENN PITMAN System Returning mag yes et a waunia ton ae 29, 1893. 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pupils at BROOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: Ticket OFFICES, PENNSYLVANIA RatLRoaD ComPANy, 1196 Broad- 
the famous Pratt lestioate. Brooklyn, by N. P.| way, cor. 29th Street ; 1 Astor House ; 113 Broadway ; 261 Broadway; 1323 Broadway ; 435 Broadway ; $44 Broad- 
Herr.ey, the well known Stenographer, may now | WY; 134 East 125th Street; Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York. 

be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- . TICKET OFFICE, Pep. oyerame Ramnoap Compan. ~ Paipen St., oor. Ciinten Avenue; JE ah y Bey 
liarly ada) i ion. sso. yn Annex, adjoining Fulton Ferry, terminus of street.car lines and e b P 

pon ong se eh ey meg RL a half A.M. until a) P.M. daily ; 4 Court St., Brooklyn; and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. ; 75 Hudson St., Hoboken. 








price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: TICKET OFFICES, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PaSSENGER STATION at Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, Eliza- 
L. H. RIGLOW & COMPANY. Publishers, beth, Trenton, and 789 Broad St., Newark. 
62 Broad Street, New York. For Itineraries, Cireulars, and full particulars, apply to 
Please mention this paper and your school. W. N. BURCHARD, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York. 
J. P. McWilliams, Tourist Agent, 860 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
SHORTHAND We ME Oswess, 3 7. J. R. WOOD, Gen. Passenger Agent. GEO, W. BOYD, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 








FURNISHED BY 


wes rreneece® Hyerything forthe Schools pesthan, litle & to 


10c.--1 Album World’s Pair B’ldgs,ete, 1 ForgetMeNot Auto Album, 475 Auto | 8 
Verses ae.,.ai110c.—1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 1 Lace Pin and 1 Fountain Pea 56 READE STREET, N. Y. 


















Complete, ai] 1(c.—Each offer as shove will a do clintenvilen Coke | 


Wayside Gleanings, 3 months for 10c. BIRD & CO.,CLINTON 





J.M. OLCOTT, 











W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, VIEWS y Pabiis Uae. 
Gataleg ue and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Neorrios Oe. 00d Walees On, Fain Pe 
9 West 14th St., New York. 

will be sent to any teacher on re- STU DY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 

quest. In it you will find listed a LATI N TALK. If you are a beginner, get the new method 

ZX ae Soe bh. 9 ¥. E By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. **FRENCH, with or without a MASTER.” 

H F a “ 1 vol. $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
a Gere nD von yd al Tells you first how to say, “ How are you?” and | ‘.}-e Francais aN 2 co per year). A French monthly 


hundreds of other common phrases. akes prose ; i tated edies. novel 
Potter & Putnam, 44 E.14thSt,N,Y. | classes glow with enthusiasm. They taste Latin. nm ae Sihataen tikka eonamtenned tam 
Plenty of exercises and all colloquial idioms, with | 5¢ charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
Our advertisers know ot this paper’s many readers| ‘" hints” and summary of grammar. Nothing like | hecomes a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
but desire to know them better. When writing | it published. Red muslin, 50 cents in advance. School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


therefore, it: ~ m " 
have goods that wit tenement wikoaHey: suey Ariston Book Co., Coldwater, Mich. | Berurz & Co., Macisow Souare, N.Y, 
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Druggists or by mail, $1. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
Z who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Be sure the label has this signatureg3¥~ ad 
A 





THE JUDCES ® {ALL ----- 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION ST U DY bata 
HIGHEST AWARDS a makes, etc., you know the 


WALTER BAKER & CO. | [mperial 
Bicycle 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. ... 

will give you the desired recreation and 

make life seem brighter. 


Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, ..... 
AMES & FROST COMPANY CHICAGO 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. | Address publishers of this paper. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35!, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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German Sweet Chocolate, .. 
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Cecoa Butter. « « + eo ec eo 


‘or “purity of material,” ‘excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 























Scientific Instruments 
of Standard Quality. 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engin- 
eering, Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus 
and Supplies. 

Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High 
School laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Write for Abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated) 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Eight Awards granted us at the World's Fair. : 
eesour coeesesewe 











MAGIC LANTERNS. STEREOPTICONS. 
AN MANY TH T NG 


VIEWS, ev: 


ENTERTS 
MPALLISTER| tone vatsnen 
OPTICIAN | PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 

CHURCH 6c 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


s 
eC OCIETIES 

















and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
5 Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 
baer = Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for_Projit- 
‘ ewes able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


my 
6B 
J.B. COLT & CO., sete site strect chicago ti. 





KINDERG RTE AND SCHOOL siitipmein ote. 
SUPPLIES. mast tiem Ornamr, 








acestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





THE 


STERLING WORTH 


oF THE 








Caligraph 
Typewriter 
IS RECOGNIZED THE WORLD OVER. 


Desks AND SUPPLIES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICA~ 
TION. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 
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JHIS one thing I do,” said one who 
) was a great actor in great affairs 
nearly 2,000 years ago. The teacher 
who attempts to teach school and do 
something else also, makes a great 
mistake. A woman was in charge of a 
primary school in a Western town; 
she also was deeply engaged in embroidery work. Not 
knowing this last fact, the superintendent in visiting 
her school said, “Her mind is not on the school 
enough.” This is the charge often brought against 
women teachers in the schools; that they teach to get 
the money paid, and give no more thought to the work 
than they are obliged to. But those who stand on such a 
platform are not happy teachers, nor are their pupils 
happy. No one ever made a success who did not give 
himself up unreservedly to his work. 

> 

The death of the great scientist and scientific writer, 
John Tyndall, recalls the whole history of the struggle 
Science has made to get a foothold in general education 
and an acknowledged place in the common school cur- 
riculum. In spite of the fact that scientific knowledge 
had chased away nearly all the bugaboos of the middle 
ages and given us a world of daylight instead of a world 
of darkness, science was not regarded as of interest to 
the common people or of educative value in youth when 
this illustrious man began his life-work. It was consid- 
ered dry. A scientific lecture was a thing togo tosleep 
over and scientific truth was too difficult for any but 
trained intellects. 

No prouder work has been achieved since the days 
when Christianity began to pour its sweet spirit into the 
souls of men, than the rapid popularization of science 
which has taken place during the working life-time of 
the man just dead across the waters. And to this work 
he contributed a leading share. No scientific lecture of 
his was ever pronounced dry! On the contrary, “the 
common people” went in multitudes to hear him and to 
see the wonderful and yet wonderfu!ly simple experi- 
ments with which he illustrated and prove his points. 
Then they read with fascination what ran from his crys- 
tal pen. 

The enthusiasm spread into the schools and school 
circles. What could so enlighten the adult mind surely 
had education in it. What was so simple was suitable 
for young students. What was so near must be the 
very thing that Comenius meant the young child should 
have ! And so the primary school opened its arms to 
Science, and it was found that the newcomer need not 
displace anything, but that science could ¢each reading, 
Writing, and arithemetic, much more rapidly than they 
had been taught in the old dry way, while itself main- 





taining its position as one of the two chief means of 
culture, And thus the great impulse of the new educa- 
tion was born. 

The world responds to the right touch always, and 
pays tribute to the truly wise. It knows a TEACHER, 
and follows a great one every time such a soul appears. 
The results of Tyndall’s work, came quickly, because, 
though his life, character and intention were notin the 
least sensational, his method and effect necessarily were, 
just as an electric shock is sensational. The leaven of 
Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley works more slowly be- 
cause their investigations are such as the student can 
less easily continue in original lines. The maferia/ used 
by Tyndall lies all about us. He led in awakening the 
slumbering world to this fact, and in giving, it a series 
of electric shocks to which we owe, especially in the ed- 
ucational world, much of the enhanced life of to-day. 
Honored be his grave ! 

a 

“What do you do if a boy won’t mind you?” This 
was the question asked by a teacher of two years’ 
experience, who had listened to the talk of one of 
veteran experience in which he stated that only in 
his first week had he punished with the rod. This 
question looms up to the young teacher as one of com- 
manding moment; ten years later he wonders he 
ever worried over it. It is weil for every one who is 
worrying over it to bear in mind that the 4,000 teachers 
in the New York city schools never strike a blow. If 
there is any place where there are bad boys, and where 
there is orderly discipline, it is in this city, It does not 
follow, then, that the only way to deal with boys in- 
clined to have their own way is to resort to blows. 

» 

“Tt is one thing to read an educational paper, and it 
is another to put it to practice,” were the words of John 
Ogden, iate state superintendent of Dakota. The ad- 
vancing teacher is one who forms a theory of education 
and attempts to work itout. A person may hear classes 
in reading, arithmetic, etc., and not teach at all. This 
paper lays down educational principles; it also gives 
methods of working in accordance with those prin~ 
ciples. 

> 


The study of English should reach into every study 
in the high school. In recitations in rhetoric I have 
heard the pupils violating without ‘restraint, in their 
own sentences, the very rules that they were studying 
and using expressions much worse than those they 
were correcting in the book. I have heard a teacher 


in a class in rhetoric emphasize certain rules that he 
urged the pupils always to observe, and yet in another 
recitation in a different subject he permitted the pupils 
to violate those same rules, and others as important 
and simple, without once attempting to correct them. 
—Jas. W. McDonald. 
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The Psychology of Manual Training. 


By Supt. T. M. BALuier. 


(Report of an address delivered before the State Teachers’ Association of 
Vermont.) 


We have two feet, two legs, two arms, two eyes, two 
noses (nostrils), and, in a sense, two tongues. Our body 
seems to be double—a pair of twins. We are in this 
sense “double-faced” and “double-tongued.” This 
duplicity of our nature extends even to the brain. It 
also is double. 

The two parts, or halves, of the brain are composed 
principally of an outer gray layer of cells and white 
inner connecting fibers. The cells generate nerve 
force, the fibers transmit it. The fibers, besides having 
ether functions, form the physical basis of what we call 
“association,” and hence have been called “association 
tracks.” 

The gray outer layer of the brain has two principal 
and distinct functions. In one part of it are the cells 
which receive the impressions of the different senses, 
in another part of it the cells which generate the nerve 
energy that causes the muscles to contract. There is, 
therefore, a sensory area and the motor area. These 
areas have been called “centers,” and are subdivided. 
In the sensory area the cells in one part receive the 
impressions of sight, in another part the impressions of 
hearing, and in still other parts still undetermined the 
impressions of the other senses. In one part of the 
motor area are the cells which generate the nerve ener- 
gy that causes the muscles of the arm to contract ; in 
another, those which generate the nerve energy that 
causes the muscles of the legs to contract, etc. There 
is a distinct motor area for the face, the fingers, the 
wrist, the arms, the head, the trunk, the legs and feet. 
If the cells in the arm area are injured, the arm is 
paralyzed, if the cells in the leg area are injured the leg 
is paralyzed. These motor areas are now so well known 
that it is safe for a good surgeon to trephine in some 
cases of paralysis to bring relief. 

The nerve muscle process is in brief this. The nerve 
cells generate nerve energy; this is conducted by the 
nerve fibers to the muscles, and there sets free muscular 
energy which causes the muscle to contract. This 
nerve energy must not be identified, however, with the 
muscular energy which causes the contraction of the 
muscle. It can be shown experimentally that the two 
are entirely distinct. 

The growth and health of nerve cells, as well as the 
growth and health of muscle, depends on exercise. 
Muscular activity exercises not only the muscle, but 
also the nerve cells. A system of physical training 
must be judged primarily by its effects on the nerve 
centers and not by its effects on the muscles. Nerve 
centers degenerate if not called into activity. If an 
arm or leg is amputated in childhood, the corresponding 
center in the brain remains in a rudimentary condition. 
The entire motor area of the brain in the case of bed- 
ridden invalids has been found degenerated and water- 
logged. 

From all this we learn that the brain is not only the 
organ of mind, as most people would say, but it is also 
the battery which generates the force that moves our 
bodies. In lower animals this motor function of the 
brain is the most important. In the animal series from 
the lowest to the highest, increase in size and weight of 
brain is not in proportion to increase in intelligence, 
but in proportion to the increase in mass and com- 
plexity of the muscular system to be moved. 

It also follows that a man who works with his hands 
uses his brain as really as a man who works with his 
mind. The distinction between “brain work” and 
“manual work” isa distinction without a difference. 
A man wearies his brain just as much by manual as by 
mental labor, and the notion that people who study 
much require more sleep than people who labor with 
their hands is contrary to fact. “Working people” 
sleep more hours out of 24 than professional men. Phy- 
sical laziness means lack of brains quite as muchas 
stupidity does. Hence savages are always as lazy as 
they are stupid. 
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When we move a part of the body we can feel the 
movement. This feeling or perception of movement 
comes through sensory nerves from the joints, liga- 
ments, and the muscles. This perception is stored up 
in the cells as a memory and is afterwards recalled. 
We can recall the feeling which accompanies a familiar 
movement without repeating themovement. This feel- 
ing or perception, therefore, becomes a part of our 
memory, our imagination, our thought. Hence the 
effect of muscle upon mind—a fact but recently recog- 
nized in psychology and in education. 

When we want to throw a stone a given distance we 
recall the feeling which accompanied the same move- 
ment in the past. It is this remembered feeling which 
enables us to control the muscles soas to make an accur- 
ate throw. Manualskill, therefore, does not reside in the 
hand, but in the brain and mind. You cannot develop 
skill in the hand of an idiot, although his hand may 
be well formed. Manual training is not primarily hand 
training, but another form of mental training. The 
hand is simply an additional avenue to the mind for 
purposes of impression and expression. Hence to speak 
of “training the mind and the hand” in education is to 
evince a total misconception of the meaning of manual 
training. 

As richness and accuracy of these motor memories 
determine the degree of muscular control, or in other 
words, the degree of manual skill, it follows that in 
manual training there must be a great variety of exer- 
cises. Manual skill depends not only on the vividness 
with which we recall these feelings of movement, but 
also on their variety and number. 

Large groups of muscles are more easily moved than 
small groups. A boy ought to write with his hand and 
arm only, but at first he twists all the muscles of his face 
in the operation. It takes much skill, or, in other 
words, fine muscular feeling, to move a small group of 
muscles separately. In unskilled labor large groups of 
muscles are used; in skilled labor small groups and 
combinations of small groups. It is the former only 
that has high educational value. Unskilled labor con- 
sists of such crude, simple muscular movements as de- 
velop only a few crude motor perceptions or feelings. 
Indeed, the heaviest and roughest manual labor blunts 
fine muscular feeling. You don’t educate human be- 
ings by making beasts of burden of them. Much of 
the opposition to manual training has come from a con- 
founding of these two kinds of work. 

This enables us to determine what tools are to be 
used in manual training. The use of the crowbar, the 
shovel, the pitchfork, the pickax, all involve large groups 
of muscles and crude movements. The hammer, the 
jack-plane, the wood-carving tools, the jack-knife, and 
the lathe involve finer movements. The first thing to 
dois to determine the kinds of muscular movements 
which are most educational. This will then determine 
the tocls to be used and the material upon which they 
are to be used. 

It is clear that accuracy of work is essential in 
manual training, as the accuracy of the motor percep- 
tion developed will depend entirely on the accuracy of 
the movement. 

It is clear, too, that exercises must be graded in the 
order of the relative ease or difficulty of the move- 
ments involved. The pupil can learn to use the ham- 
mer and the saw before he can runa lathe. The vari- 
ous exercises in manual training must be as carefully 
graded as the lessons in science, in mathematics, or in 
any other study. 

These motor ideas lie at the basis of many of our fun- 
damental conceptions, such as those of cause, force, 
space, time, rhythm, etc. The idea of time in music 
must be gained primarily from these metor perceptions. 
The perception of the relation of weight of material to 
massiveness in architecture depends on accurate repro- 
ductions in the memory of our perceptions of weight. 
Hence these motor ideas lie at the foundation of one 
form of the esthetic sense. 

In fact these motor ideas become an important part 
of the web and woof of thought—an integral part of the 
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mind. Itis here where manual training directly and 
vitally touches the intellectual life. To speak of it as 
merely “ tool work,” as some good brethren do, is as 
wide of the work as to speak of the writing of Hamlet 
and In Memoriam as “ quill work.” 

These same revived motor ideas form the raw material 
of the “will.” Manual training has therefore a very 
direct bearing on the formation of moral character, To 
most men even unskilled manual work isa means of 
grace ; and mere physical training is a powerful means 
of reforming criminals 

I have been speaking of the brain only. The spinal 
cord also must be considered in education. Some writ- 
ers have supposed that the spinal cord was endowed 
with a dim sort of consciousness, and they have spoken 
of the “soul of the spinal cord.” This is more than 
doubtful, but it is certain that the cord cannot be 
ignored in studying educational problems, The spinal 
cord is made up of sensory and motor cells in the cen- 
ter and of conducting fibers in the outer portions. Many 
impressions made on the senses go no farther than the 
cells in the spinal cord. They never reach the brain, 
You tickle the foot of a good-natured friend when he is 
asleep. He draws it back without waking up and with- 
out being conscious either of the tickling or the move- 
ment. The impression was carried from the skin along 
sensory nerves to the sensory cells in the cord. From 
there the nerve energy traveled to the motor cells, and 
thence along motor nerves to the muscles, causing them 
to contract. It never reached the brain. Such an act 
is called a reflex act. The spinal cord is the organ of 
reflex action. Many acts at first require conscious 
action of the brain, but later become habitual and un- 
conscious. Such acts are relegated by the brain almost 
wholly to the cord, somewhat like strictly reflex acts, 
In this way the brain is relieved of much work. To 
illustrate. At first a child uses his brain in walking, 
later he can walk from habit and walks therefore with 
his spinal cord. At first we spell with painful cunscious- 
ness, later we spell the familiar words of our vocabulary 
with little or no consciousness. Children ought to be 
trained to write and spell with the spinal cord and use 
all their brain power in thinking the thought to be ex- 
pressed. We do many things with the spinal cord tore- 
lieve the brain. We walk with the spinal cord, we write 
and spell with the cord. I suppose we knit and gossip 
with the spinal cord ; we may sing and pray, not with 
eur hearts, nor with our brains, but with the upper 
part of our spinal cord. This is, no doubt, the physi- 
ological basis of the wrong sort of ritualism. We tip 
our hats to each other, or lift them to the ladies, not 
with our brains, but mainly with our spinal cord; and 
we often even shake hands mechanically with our spinal 
cord,—hence we speak of a “ cordial welcome.” 

Now from all this we may deduce this principle for 
manualtraining: The muscular movements involved 
in the handling of tools are made at first by nerve en- 
ergy which comes from the brain, but after these move- 
ments become automatic by practice the brain relegates 
them almost wholly to the spinalcord. Such movements 
cease to be of much educational value when they are no 
longer directed consciously by the brain. Any process 
in manual training ought to stop when it ceases to be 
brain work. Here we have the difference between the 
manual training school and the trade school. The man- 
ual training school stops when the point mentioned is 
reached. Its purpose is purelyeducational, The trade 
school continues the training in skill even after the pro- 
cess is relegated to the spinal cord, in order that the 
person may develop the power of producing as large a 
quantity as possible of goods of high grade of finish in 

a given time for the market. Its purpose is economic. 
This is a basis for the distinction between the two 
which has been entirely overlooked in discussions of 
manual training. 

‘The partridge comes out of the shell a complete par- 
tridge in all respects except size. It can run, peck with 

unerring certainty at food; it can do almost everything 
the mother can do. There is no helplessness as there is 
in the case of the new-born child. The cat and the dog 
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mature in a year or so; the horse in four of five years 
The human being is born the most helpless of all crea- 
tures, Its brain grows in size rapidly for from three to 
eight years, and less rapidly until about 20. In weight 
this brain grows rapidly until about 20, and less rapidly 
until about 40, Here we have a process of maturing 
reaching over 20 and indeed over the greater part of 
40 years! Whatdoes all this mean for education? The 
partridge’s brain and nervous system are matured be- 
fore the partridge leaves his shell, and hence it cannot 
be materially modified by the impressions it receives 
from the world around it. Heredity determines its 
whole life. The young partridge is a second edition of 
the old—without revision. Progress and education are 
impossible. The cat, the dog, and the horse have 
brains and nervous systems much matured before 
birth. Hence heredity determines much but not quite 
all. Their brains are plastic for a year or a few years. 
Hence they can be trained,—scarcely educated. 

The human infant has the most immature brain at 
birth of allanimals. Hence it isso early in its develop- 
ment cut off from the reach and power of heredity that 
the influences of its environments can very largely de- 
termine its development. This long period of maturity 
after birth, giving environments and education an op- 
portunity to act upon the brain and nerves and to fash- 
ion character, is the one thing which makes progress 
and civilization possible in the human race whilst the 
same are not possible in the case of cats and dogs. It 
makes it possible for individual character to be devel- 
oped, and for the child to be better than the parent. It 
makes Franklins and Lincolns possible. 

Many rich lessons for education can be drawn from 
this truth ; they are so obvious that I need not stop to 
refer to more than one. It is this. There is a time in 
the maturing of the brain when it is most susceptible 
to given influences, and can be most effectively modified 
by certain kinds of training. These opportune periods 
have been called “ nascent periods "—the periods when 
given aptitudes are born and blossom out. When the 
science of education shall have determined these “ nas- 
cent periods” in a child’s development it will have 
made the greatest discovery it has ever made. Such a 
nascent period is approximately known for the develop- 
ment of manual skill. We all know that ifa child is to 
learn to play on an instrument it must begin young, and 
that if a boy is to learn a trade he must likewise begin 
young. Some one has said, “ You can make something 
of a Scotchman provided you catch him young.” The 
same is true of the Yankee. 

The nascent period for developing the various forms 
of manual skill is roughly estimated to extend from the 
age of about 4to theage of about 14. Hereis the great 
argument for connecting manual training with the pub- 
lic schools. If a boy cannot get such training in 
school he must either miss his opportunity for getting 
it during the period when he can develop the greatest 
skill, or must leave school before the age of 14and neg- 
lect the education which comes from books. 

There will, no doubt, be a judgment day after death. 
Many people dread it. But few realize that life is full 
of judgment days—days after which it will be forever 
“too late” to do certain things. Every one of these 
“nascent periods” in the life of the maturing human 
being is a judgment day which forever settles certain 
things vital to its character and life. Lord Palmerston 
once said that he was “ not afraid of the judgment day, 
but that he feared the day of no judgment.” Surely 
the day of no judgment in education, which ignores 
these nascent periods, is to be deeply deplored. 


Pa 


There is not a red Indian, hunting by Lake Winne- 
peg, can quarrel with his squaw but the whole world 
must smart for it. Will not the price of beaver rise? 
It is a mathematical fact that the casting of this pebble 
from my hand alters the center of gravity of the uni- 
verse. —Carlyle. 
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Creating an Interest. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


The teacher must look at the school from the stand- 
point of interest: The pupils must feel an interest in 
coming ; it is not sufficient to say, “ You ought to come 
for the good it will be to you.” A clergyman of great 
ability conceived the idea that people should come to 
his church because religion was the most important 
thing in the world ; for the same reason he would not 
make a gesture. His congregation dwindled until he 
saw he must leave. A few years of travel followed; he 
took another church; he was full of animation ; he em- 
ployed numerous gestures. He explained the change 
by saying that religion was so important that every 
effort should be made to interest people. 

Education is so important that the teacher should 
make the school-house as attractive as possible. It has 
grown to be a fixed custom to have one hour a week set 
apart for general or public exercises. It is one thing 
to set apart an hour; it is another to have the exer- 
cises effective in interesting the pupils. The object 
should be to draw towards the school-house, to create 
associations of pleasure ; to fix a desire to come there, 
they hardly know why. 

In a small village, where the pupils were all in one 
building, a visit was made at three o’clock on Friday 
afternoon. All the pupils were assembled in two rooms 
connected by sliding doors ; there was some singing, one 
pupil read a composition, and then there was inquiry 
for some one to speak a piece ; it was poorly learned 
and drew sharp criticism from the principal. There 
was another song and all were dismissed. It was a 
failure ; the exercises were not interesting. 

Another school of the same size was visited. Among 
the lady assistants was one who had an attractive 
department, the Third Reader class. This department 
furnished the bulk of the exercises on that Friday after- 
noon, and they were very interesting to the whole 
school. 

1. Several pupils marched on the stage with flags and 
sung; the school came in withachorus. 2. A short 
dialogue in which eight pupils participated. 3. Three 
pupils spoke a piece—each had a part. 4. Several 
pupils came on the stage ; each had a rose—and each 
had some sentiment for the parts about the rose; they 
all united in repeating Tennyson’s “ Oh, the rose she is 
fair, etc.” 

All this was done promptly; all did their parts 
readily ; but little time was consumed. 

The other departments of the school contributed a 
few things, but the bulk of the work fell on this depart- 
ment. It was plain this teacher was the mainstay on 
Friday afternoons, and that without her efforts the ex- 
ercise would have been as flat asin the other school 
mentioned. She evidently knew how to get up general 
exercises ; she was felt to be a power in the school ; 
she was relied on by the principal and looked up to by 
the other teachers. There is no one but will agree 
with the proposition that the exercises on Friday after- 
noons play an important part in creating an interest in 
theschool. Tohave short, appropriate exercises oncea 
week of a varied kind ; to have once a month longer and 
more studied exercises, and to have at the close of the 
year a carefully prepared scheme of appropriate exer- 
cises, lies in the thought of every teacher of experience. 
This is not the place to argue for them; they are a 
recognized fact of school life. The school, the church, 
and in fact every organized body has a life of its own, 
and this life must be ministered to. 

A teacher took charge of an academy in a town in 
New York, finding it in a low condition ; he began a 
series of public exercises and drew in the people, and 
in two years had doubled the attendance. He was not 
a great teacher, but he could keep up an interest. But 
it will be found that there must be a “method” in these 
public exercises, as well as a “method in madness.” 
When a teacher doesn’t get the right ones—or they are 
too long in general, when the right things are not 
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selected, or the right pupils are not set to present them, 
then he will fail. It demands skill, taste, judgment, 
thought, possibly genius. 


»* 


PESTALOZZIAN PRINcIPLES.—AIl lessons should be 
given in accordance with the following principles, laid 
down by Pestalozzi: 


1. Activity is a law of childhood. Accustom the 
child to do—educate the hand. 

2. Begin with the senses, and never tell a child what 
he can discover for himself. 

3. Reduce every subject to its elements; one diffi- 
culty at a time is enough for a child. 

4. Proceed step bystep. Bethorough. ‘The measure 
of information is not what the teacher can give, but 
what the child can receive. 

5. Let every lesson have a point, either immediate or 
remote. 

6. Develop the idea, then give the term—cultivate 
language. 

7. Proceed from the known to the unknown, from the 
particular to the general ; from the concrete to the ab- 
stract ; from the simple to the more difficult. 

3. First synthesis, then analysis ; not the order of the 
subject but the order of nature. 


¥ 


A teacher was lately heard to ask rather impatiently, 
“ What is the use of studying psychology?”” Many others 
have asked the same question, though perhaps not always 
in spoken words. No man would trust the repairing of a 
valued watch to one who knew nothing of the delicate 
mechanism within the cases? He would not trust his 
life aboard a locomotive in charge of a man who had 
not studied machinery. And why should parents be 
asked to trust the training of their children to one who 
has never studied the mind? There was a time when 
education did not mean what it now does, when teach- 
ing consisted in assigning pages of a text-book and 
hearing recitations. That time is fast disappearing 
and the time is rapidly approaching when a knowledge 
of psychology will be a necessary part of every teach- 
er’s preparation. A man would have very ill success 
as a florist who did not understand the habits, the man- 
ner of growth and development of plants. And the 
teacher ignorant of the mind and its powers, of the order 
and manner of development of its faculties, of the con- 
ditions necessary for mental health and growth, must 
fall short of the standard of excellence and usefulness 
to which she might attain. S. 


¥ 
Seed Thoughts. 


(Let the teacher select and ponder one of these each day.) 


Knowledge of the nearest things should be acquired 
first, then that of those further off.—Comenius. 

To make children prematurely wise is useless labor. 
Suppose they have more knowledge at five or six years 
old than other children, what use can be made of it? 
It will be lost before it is wanted.—Dr. Johnson. 

It is often well to pretend not to notice some actions 
of children. If we can overlook the faults of our friends,. 
should we not sometimes do as much with respect to the 
faults of our children ?—Plutarch. 

I, too, acknowledge the all but omnipotence of early 
culture and nurture ; hereby we have either a doddered 
dwarf bush or a high-towering, wide-spreading tree.— 
Carlyle. , 

Educate a boy, and what do you get? An intelligent 
man, Educate a girl, and what doyou get? An intelligent 
family.—Report of French Commission on Education. 

As the children now are, so will the sovereigns soom 
be.—Horace Mann. 

It isa great good fortune for young people to find 
masters whose life is a continual lesson.—ol/in. 
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The School Room. 


Dec. 9.—Pror.e anp Dona, 
Dac. 16.—Lancuace, Tuincs, anp Eruics. 
Duc. 23.—NumbBer, Se_r anp Eartu, 


Lessons in History. III. 
CENTURY XVI. 

The plan heretofore suggested, is one that cannot be much 
improved upon, It is dozmg in relation to history; the pupil 
does something. The teacher gets large manilla sheets 3 x 4 feet, 
and draws lines and puts dates and writes events with a camel’s- 
hair brush. This is to hang before the pupils for a month; they 
copy ina suitable blank book. This seeirg and copying make 


them familiar with the names. The dates are not to be learned ; 
they are there to aid reference and show connections. 


THE 16TH CENTURY. 


EUROPEAN, 


AMERICAN, 
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driven out of France; the English were defeated by Joan of 
Arc; the wars of the Roses were over (1455-85); America was 
an unknown country; Columbus has just discovered America 
(1492). 

This century, XVI., is crowded with great events. The Re- 
formation became a great political movement. Leo X., Francis 
I., Henry VIII., Charles V., Luther, Loyola, and Calvin are great 
characters on the stage; Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus, 
Cortes, Copernicus, Mary Queen of Scots, De Soto, Tasso, 
Spenser, Michael Angelo, are other eminent personages. 

In this century the Spanish power was at its height; Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth stretch nearly across the century. The 
The battle of Ivry (1590), placed the Bourbons on the French 
throne, and they kept it until Napoleon came. Among the great 
events are the separation of the English from the Roman church ; 
Establishment of the Jesuits; Abdication of Charles V.; Revolt 
of the Netherlands, and toleration of Protestantism in Germany, 
by the acts of the Diet of Augsburg. 

Having sketched the general features, the next step will be to 
describe the events on the chart. These will be taken 
up singly ; the pupils will read about them in books, 
the teacher describing. The fifty events in the cen- 
tury must be reviewed until they are woven into a 
compact mass. They can be called up in due form of 


1492 “topics.” By having the dates before them the pu- 
1497 J. Cabot explores N. E. Coast. pils will learn the three important ones without much 
S. Cabot explores from N.E. to difficulty: 1517, Reformation begins; 1588, Spanish 

1498 Florida. Armada defeated; 1590, Battle of Ivry. The next 
omit St. Peter’s Church begun. Gulf of St. Lawrence discovered | most important are, 1534, 1549, 1556, 1598. It is bad 
5 ) Columbus died (64). by Denys. teaching to give many dates; it is bad judgment not 
Io Ojeda settles Darien. to know the relative importance of dates. The 
12 Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. _ teacher will need some good general history; special 
13 | xFlodden, Balboa starts from Darien and _ histories will be convenient; biographies of the great 

Leo X, discovers Pacific ocean. characters should be read. 


17 { Reformation begins. 
) Turks take Egypt. 


19 Da Vinci died. 
1g-21 Cortes conquers Mexico. 
19-22 | Magellan circumnavigates. 


20 | Raphael died. 


25 | xPavia. 

26 | Hungary united to Austria. 
Peru conquered. 

34 | Separation of English Church, 
36 | Erasmus Cied. 


Cartier discovers St. 
river. 


the Mississippi. 
40 | Jesuits established. 
43 | Copernicus died. 
46 | Luther died. 
55 | Diet of Augsburg. 
6 Alkar (India), great Mongul ruler. 
5° | Abdication of Charles V. - 


62 Ribalt colonizes at Port Royal. 
65 : Melendes founds St. Augustine. 


66 | Revolt of Netherlands. 

72 | Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 

78 Drake explores Pacific. 
81 | Holland declares independence. 

82 | New Style introduced. 


ginia. 
85 | Spain and England at war. 
86 | Potatoes introduced. 
87 | Mary II. of Scots beheaded. 
88 | Armada defeated. 
go | x/ury. 
95 | Tasso died. 
98 § Spenser died. 
| Edict of Nantes. 
1603 





EMINENT MEN. 


Luther d. 1546. 
Rabelais d. 1553. 
Loyola d. 1556. 

Michael Angelo d. 1564. 
Tasso d. 1595. 
Melanchthon d. 1560. 
Calvin d. 1564. 


Columbus d. 1506, 
Da Vinci d. 1519. 
Raphael d. 1520. 
Reuchlin d. 1522, 
Ariosto d. 1533, 
Erasmus d. 1536. 
Copernicus d. 1543. 


The events and dates having been carefully copied, the 
teacher proceeds to give pithy, interesting “talks” on the century. 
He will give them ideas of the general condition of things in 
Spain, France, England. He will explain that the art of printing 
had just been discovered (1436), that Constantinople had just 
fallen into the hands of the Turks (1453); the English had been 


Verrazzani examines coast from 
Wilmington to Nova Scotia. 


Lawrence 


De Soto conducts expedition to 


Amidas and Barlow explore Vir- 


These fifty topics should form the subjects of es- 
says until the picture is well stamped in, and the great 
figures that appeared on the earth in the sixteenth 
century live again. Not only this, but the relation of 
the acts they performed to present conditions should 
be explained, 

As this was the era of explorations, this subject 
should receive much attention—the cause, the results, 
the incidents, 

Columbus is identified with this century, though his 
discoveries were made just at the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

Cortes, in Mexico, will cause much reading. Pres- 
cott’s works are the ones that should be in the hands 
of the class. 

De Soto's expeditions are full of thrilling interest. 

The battles of Flodden, Pavia, and Ivry, the defeat 
of the Armada were turning points. 

FIFTY TOPICS. 


Columbus, Cortes, Mexico, De Soto, Flodden, Pavia, 
Ivry, Armada, Copernicus, Mary Queen of Scots, Tas 
so, Luther, Leo X., Pizarro, Queen Bess, Balboa, 
Cabot, Ponce De Leon, Ribalt. Raphael, Da Vinci, 
Magellan, Jesuits, Charles V., St. Bartholomew, New 
Style, Spenser, Edict of Nantes, Erasmus, St. Peter’s 
Church, Henry VIII., The Turks, Philip II., Venice, 
Calvin, Ariosto, St. Xavier, William the Silent, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Raleigh, Protestants, Gustavus, Vasa, John, 
Knox, Rabelais, Joan of Arc, Wars of the Roses 
the Bourbons, Michael Angelo, Diet of Augsburg. 


r 
History of the Name 
“¢ America.” 


M. Jules Marcou, in a recent number of Go/dth- 
waite’s Geographical Magazine, gives an interesting 
account of the history of the naming of our conti- 

nent. It appears the Spanish navigators and sailors knew a tribe 
of Indians in Central America called Ameriques, who wore upon 
their persons golden mirrors and other rich ornaments of gold. 
They were said to come froma large island or country which 
the Spaniards called “terra Ameriques,” or the land of the 
Ameriques. The sailors spread the report through Europe that 
Amerique was the land of gold. This name of an Indian tribe 
was the real origin of the name America. 
King Ferdinand of Spain and his minions helped to fasten this 
name upon the continent instead of Columbia, as it ought to have 
been called. The discovery of America was a purély private en- 
terprise of Qugen Isabella. Ferdinand never favored it, and 
always disliked Columbus. The obligations of Spain to him 
were too heavy to please the small-minded king. He, therefore, 
willingly listened to the conspirators against the reputation of 
Columbus, and helped to circulate the report that Amerigho Ves- 
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pucci, a Florentine merchant, was the real discoverer of the con- 
tinent. After that time this Amerigho changed his first name to 
Americo to correspond with the name America, which had come 
to be the changed form of the name Amerique, the name of the 
Indian tribe who lived in the land of gold. This popular appela- 
tion had no reference whatever to the Florentine merchant in the 
minds of the people of Europe. It was to them the name of the 
land of gold. And so it has come about that this Florentine 
merchant who was in no sense a Sailor, has been honored for 
nearly four hundred years as the discoverer of the American con- 
tinent, and not until recently has the true state of the case been 
discovered, It will interest everybody to know that the word 
America is indigenous to American soil, and is not borrowed 
from a Florentine impostor. 
¥* 


Local History. 
When was your town settled ? 
By whom was it settled ? 
Find out where and how these first settlers lived. 
Do any traces of their homes or work remain ? 
How many historic incidents occurred in your town? 
Are any earlier town records in existence ? 
Who have been leading men and women in its history ? 
What was the origin of your town’s name? 
WEBB DONNELL. 
¥ 


Money. 


What makes money valuable—-its intrinsic worth or the stamp 


of the government? 


Why is our paper money as good as gold? Can it be exchanged 
for gold? 
How many metals are used in our coinage ? 
Does the government own all the coins it makes? 
How are national banks permitted to issue money ? 
Where are the United States mints ? 
Do other nations use silver as extensively as we do? 
WEBB DOE LL. 
¥ 


“In the Museum of Alexandria, Ctesibius invented the fire- 


engine. His pupil Hero, improved it by giving it two cylinders. 


These two worked the first steam-engine. This was a reaction 


engine, onthe principle of the eolipile. 





Mother.—‘“ Now never let me catch you at the jam again.” 
Willie.—*“ 1—I—tried not to let you catch me this time.” 
—Funny Folks. 
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Paper and Cardboard Sloyd. 


By WALTER J. KENYON. 
MODEL 12, MATCHBASKET. 


Materzal.—Jute board, or other pliable cardboard ; glue. 

Construct the outer rectangle (Fig. XVII.) Locate the inner 
rectangle so as to leave a space of one and one-fourth inches on 
every side. Find back left corner of outer rectangle. One inch 
to the right place a dot. One inch below, place a dot. Connect 
both dots with the nearest corner of the inner rectangle. Con- 
nect the rectangles at their remaining corners in a similar man- 
ner. Graduate the lines further into half, quarter, or three- 
eighths spaces, as shown. Connect these points as in the dia- 
gram, by oblique lines. 

Cut out on the heavy lines. 

Crease the lines of the central rectangle so that the ribs may 
be bent up, as seen in (Fig. XVII. a). 

Cut a strip of the same kind of cardboard, twelve and one-half 
inches long and one-quarter inch wide. Cut another six inches 
long and one-quarter inch wide. (See Fig. XVII. 4). 

The long strip is for the rim of the basket. Much care is re- 
quired in the gluing, for neatness’ sake. The glue should be 
applied with a toothpick to the end of each rib on its outer face, 
Glue the rim part way across one end first, so that the overlap- 
ping will come at the end. Continue gluing,a whole side at a 
time. 

Finally glue the six-inch strip in for a handle. Glue it on the 
inside of the middle rib. Have it extend down to the bottom of 
the basket. 

This basket is intended as a burnt match receiver for the gas 
jet. (Fig. XVII. ¢). 

MODEL 13, HEXAGONAL TRAY. 

Material.—Same as in model 12; also, fancy box paper, for 
lining. 

Draw the circle (Fig. XVIII.) With the dividers at the same 
radius, strike off the circumference into six equal parts. From 
these, construct the hexagon. On each side of the hexagon con- 
struct a rectangle one inch in its other dimension. Add a margin 
to each rectangle, as shown. 

Cut out on all heavy lines. 

Crease all light lines. 

Fold into a box. Glue the margins to the z#s¢de of the rect- 
angles. 

You now have a hexagonal box. This is to be lined with fancy 
paper. It can be given a still more finished appearance by first 
facing the outside with a paper harmonizing with that for the 
lining. 
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On the reverse side of the lining paper, draw (Fig. XVIII. a). 
Six of these are required, It is as well to draw them altogether, 
based on one long rectangle. Observe three parts in (Fig. 
XVIII. a). The narrow margin is pasted (flour paste) on the 
bottom of the box, inside the middle division is pasted against the 
inside of the box and the curved flap is bent out over the top, 
like the petal of a flower. (See Fig. XVIII. 4). 

Finally cut a hexagon out of the lining paper to fit the bottom 
of the box, inside, and paste it in. 


MODEL 14, FLOWER Por. 


These flower pots, out of a single piece of paper, can be used 
in plant study, for transporting purposes. 

Material_—Heavy, tough, manilla paper. 

Draw the five concentric curves shown in Fig. XIX, 

On the outer one, strike off eight spaces, each one-and-one- 
quarter inches in length. From the intersections, draw the radial 
lines toward the center, terminating them at the inner curve, as 
shown. 

Find the radial line at the extreme right. From this line 
toward the right, project the little tongue shown in the diagram. 

Project a similar tongue to the left of the next radial line. 

Find radial lines Nos. 2 and 3, counting from the left. Darken 
that portion of them lying in the half-inch space between arcs. 
(By reason of an omission, the diagram fails to show this step.) 

Find the inner arc. It is divided into eight spaces. Bisect all 
of these, except the one on the right. 

Connect these points of bisection with the upper left corner of 
each respective quadrilateral. Use heavy lines. 

Darken the outline, as shown in (Fig. XIX.), and cut on all 
dark lines. For the inner tongue and the two half-inch slits, a 
knife point will be useful. 

Crease on all radial lines, their entire length except the space 
between the first and second arcs from the center. Observe 
that between these two arcs, the cutting has produced a series of 
trhombs. Bend these rhombs inward on their upper lines. 

Two of the radial sections must overlap, leaving six to form 
the hexagonal fiower pot, as in (Fig. XIX. a.) The tongues fit 
in the half inch slits, the inner one first. 

The six flaps forming the bottom are interwoven, each one 
tucked under its neighbor. The last one, so treated, locks the 
whole into a firm bottom. When these flaps are properly ad- 
justed, the bottom shows the radial lines of a hexagon. 


¥ 


Lessons in Drawing. 
COPYING, 

The directions given for copying in the last article, Fig. 2, 
will apply just the 
saine to fig. 2 here, 
except that the 
sides of the square 
are divided into 
six equal parts in- 
stead of eight. 
Copying is impor- 
tant; all artists 
copy; exactness 
and precision are 
thus learned. It 
can be done with 
both pencil and 
pen; aruler may 
be used. Let the 
teacher select ten 
more subjects for 
copying. Be care- 
cig ful to give ones 
: that are in the 
power of the pupil; no horses, dogs, or flowers: 0¢ human figures. 
In these it is difficult to 4_ Sear 
obtain the proportions. 


DRAWING, 


Fig. 3 illustrates the | 
method of measuring the . 
proportions of objects at + 
a distance, that is, how | 
to determine how much | 
longer than wide an ob- 4 
ject is, or how large cer- 
tain parts are in propor 
tion to other parts, 

The object is placed on 
the desk, the pupil leans 
against the back of his | 
seat, holds his arm per- : 
fectly straight, and pencil + 
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(or ruler) Aorzzontal, closes his left eye, slides his thumb until it 
appears to touch the edge. Then he puts this length on the paper. 
Then he holds his pencil vertical and gets the height. They 





Fig. 3. 





measure the height and length of various objects in the room 
A ruler may be used in the place of a pencil ; some prefer it_be- 
cause it has measures marked. 

Notice,the pupils’ body 
must be in the same po- 
sition for each measure- 
ment. His arm must be 
straight and the pencil 
vertical or horizontal, at 
right angles to his arm. 
If he leans forward or 
backward a little in either 
measurement the pro- 
portions will change. 

The convergence of - — 
four lines of objects \.—~—/ —-- 
should be discussed 
somewhat ; it was taken 
up September 9. As it 
would not be practicable 
to give them a rule now ceo - 
it will suffice to tell them that they must keep trying until they 
get it to look right. Fae ; 

To obtain drawings, the pupil is to represent in form some- 
thing he sees. The art of teaching drawing consists in selecting 
things the pupil can draw easily and‘then by the principle of 
gradualism pass on to more difficult objects. The failure is (1) 
in giving too diffi- 
cult objects, (2) and 
in not recognizing 
the sketches as 
drawings — most 
teachers keep look- 
ing for pictures; 
let him look for 
sketches and praise 
them. To have 
drawng requires much work; let the pupils draw, draw, draw. 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


The cube is the basis; let every teacher have several large 
cubes at least six inches on their edges. They can be made of 
paper and held together with mucilage placed on the flaps 
marked x. With these a good deal of drawing can be done. 
Each pupil can make a cube for himself. Some of the combina- 
tion cubes are capable of use shown. To get the shadow on one 
side the windows on all but one side of the room should have 
shades. Then boxes may be given, and objects having square 
sides, It is best to limit the pupil to objects cubical or oblong, 
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as this class of objects embodies the principles we are specially 
striving for now. 
DESIGNING. 

If the teacher works in accordance with the suggestions in the 
previous articles about designing, the pupils can be led to origi- 
nate designs which will be of more benefit to them than those 
obtained by copying. The few examples of design are by way 
of suggestion. 

Figs.6 and 7 suggest designs suitable for surface covering. 
A large square is divided with ruler into any number of small 
squares, lines are drawn diagonally through the small squares and 
triangles are obtained ; these can be filled in solid or “ half-tinted ” 
(see last two borders in Octobe> number) in an endless variety 
of ways. 


¥* 
Some Facts About Sloyd. 


The graduates of Prof. Larsson’s Sloyd school in Boston were 
much stirred up by Dr. Brooks’ recent report on “Wood Work 
in Grammar Schools,” in which he did justice, they claim, to 
manual training in general, but not to sloyd in particular. Some 
of the points they prefer in correction of alleged misapprehensions 
on his part are as follows: 


“‘Sloyd uses more tools, employs more exercises, and teaches 
more constructive principles than the Russian system of manual 
training.” 

“Sloyd is governed, first by all those principles that apply to 
education in general, and second by the following principles, 
which stand in a peculiarly close and definite relation to sloyd: 

1. The model must be such that the child can execute all the 
work in the completed object. 

2. The work must be in the plane of the child’s mental 
capacity. 

3. The work must be real work, that the child may learn to 
respect and love work. 

4. The objects made must be such that their usefulness is self- 
evident to the child. 

5. The objects made become the property of the child. 

6. The work must afford variety. 

(a) Variety of kinds of exercises. 
6b “in arrangement of exercises. 


(c) “ objects made. 

(dq) “* wood used. 

(e) - physical labor. 

(f) 0s intellectual problems. 


7. The work must not necessitate preparatory exercises. 

8. The work must not involve fatiguing difficulties. 

9. The system is based on progressive exercises. (The knife 
is the first tool.) 

10, The exercises must be such that the practice of them shall 
tend to develop, not to deform the body. 

Sloyd is not “ shop-work.” No mere artisan can teach it. 

“In those schools which have been fortunate enough to have 
both boys and girls take sloyd, the intelligence of the girls has 
been found fully equal to that of the intelligent boys.” 

“ All the pieces made in sloyd are finished products. 

“In Russia, sloyd is taught in grades corresponding to our 

mmar schools. The Russian system of manual training is 
ollowed only in the technical schools.” 


* 
The Bark of Trees. 


Is bark thicker on one side of a tree than another ? 

How many distinct layers can you find in bark ? 

What is the purpose of the different layers ? 

What commercial products are made from certain barks? 

Are there any barks having medicinal value ? 

How many purposes has birch bark served? 

Why are hemlock and oak bark used in tanning leather ? 
WEBB DONNELL. 


r 
Bread. 


How do “patent process,” whole wheat, and graham flours differ 
in food value? 

What different processes are there for raising bread ? 

Can bread be thoroughly, if quickly baked ? 

How do the breads of different nations vary ? 

In what way was bread baked before the day of kitchen st oves 
and ranges ? 

Does heating cold bread increase its digestibility ? 

What is bread-fruit ? Banana flour, 

WEBB DONNELL. 
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Supplementary. . 


Alma Mater and Her Boys. 


Collaborated by THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS” and 
? ? > 





Arranged as a High School Drama. 
IN Two PARTS.) 
Dramatis Persone. 


ALMA MATER. 
First Graduate—Candidate for the Emoluments of the Law, 


Second ‘ - Medicine. 
Third ‘a ” Pulpit. 
Fourth ‘* on Press, 

Fifth 95 - Professorship. 
Sixth -" - Society. 
Seventh ‘ a Politics, 
Eighth ‘ S Labor. 

Ninth a - Explorer. 
Tenth - “ Inventor. 
Eleventh ‘ - Business. 


Costumes: Alma Mater in classic costume, with Greek border on gown, 
traditional glasses on nose. (To be especially effective this character should 
be taken by aman of large presence and heavy countenance.) Students. 
—lIn first scene, college cap and gown, mortar-board, etc. In second scene, 
dress according to occupation. 


PART FIRST. 


ScENE,—Commencement Hall platform. Students approach dear old 
dame with fear and trembling as she stands in front of the tree of knowl- 
edge, like a guardian angel, plucking therefrom the divine fruit and present- 
ing the same at a seeming haphazard that belies the words of gentle wis- 
dom (you can bank on their gentleness, but the less said about the wis- 
dom the better), which accompany the bestowal of each favor. 

The boys approach the consummation of their ambition with becoming 
humility, evidenced by fear and trembling, but depart in an ecstasy of joy and 
conceit which only finds expression in capers of delight and the following : 

No. 1.—Glory! I didn’t really expect a sheepskin—having been 
“plucked ” last year; but here she is, and now, boys, look out for 
a lawyer who'll win all your Supreme court cases at half price— 
then get elected president of this glorious Nation, and administer 
the affairs of state with wisdom and discretion ! 

No. 2.—Not so fast, Gamaliel! Remember that / am in this 
race for honors and preferences, and that an unparalleled success 
in medical practice will in no way handicap me. I shall obstruct 
your progress from the first and distance you before the quarter 
pole is reached. 

No. 3.—Both of you fellows seem to forget that as a clergyman 
I have an advantage which I shall not be slow to use, and which 
will put me in the White House while you are dreaming about 
your maiden speech from a stump! 

No. 4.—The press always wields a power unknown even to 
pulpit or bar, and I’m an aspirant for the highest honor which is 
the gift of the people. Clear the track! 

No. 5.—As an expert at shooting ideas with the young | 
claim precedence for national gifts and perquisites, and must beg 
my predecessors to relinquish any faint idea of winning in this 
race which they may have cherished. 

No. 6.— Hear the pedagogue! Is not the gift most worthily 
bestowed when the applicant has the leisure and culture which is 
only attainable with great wealth? Let it be given to the only 
gentleman of the class of 1893. I am “in it” this time. 

I am surprised that all of you should have overlooked the 
only direct road to the White House. Political reform is the 
I shall enter the political arena, and I shall stand fearlessly for 
the right. You must get from under. I shall hew to the line, 
let the chips fall where they may. And my voice shall be heard 
from the balcony of the White House in inaugural address before 
any of you are known outside your home counties. Hoop-lah! 

No. 7.—With the facts and figures at my command—such as 
come only to commercial men—yours truly will enter the race for 
presidential honors, assured of success from the beginning. None 
of you may hope-to win against my experience twenty years 
hence, so you might as well hang up your fiddles at once and for 
all time. 

No. 8,—Listen to the voice of the people, please! This is the 
day and this the age when the workingman’s voice is heard in the 
land, in the tones of the turtle dove, billing and cooing for some 
of the benefits and favors that have been promised in return for 
his ballot—the expression of his most untutored mind. How more 
easily can these be obtained than by putting one of their own in 
the place to which we all aspire? 

No. 9.—Gentlemen! I expect first to make a name as an ex- 
plorer, and on returning to my country to enrich it with the knowl- 
edge gained. What more natural than that that country should 
say as with one voice, “‘ We would that thou shouldst rule over 
us: ae this, our humble gift, so long as it seemeth to thee 

‘00 a ’ 

No, 10,—I should indeed regret carrying discouragement to the 
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heart of any man, but, boys, we are all more or less selfish, and I 

note that each of you has selected my particular plum, and must 

beg that you will acknowledge my prior claim thereto. I shall 

devote the next twenty years to purely mechanical inventions, and 

at the end of that time | am sure my political reputation will be 

without a blemish, and election sure. Until then, ta-ta. (Curtazn.) 
PART SECOND. 

SCENE.—Banquet Hall twenty years later—all seated at table—Alma Ma- 
ter as honored guest. All perceptibly older. (Made up for effect.) 

Graduate No. 10 as Toast Master (Rising). \t is twenty years 
since we parted from our dear old Alma Mater and sailed out 
upon the sea of life. Each had brilliant prospects, and thought 
to outstrip his fellows. How well, or rather how ill we have suc- 
ceeded, we must tell to-night. We are proud to welcome to our 
board the guide of our youth, the. fountain of our knowledge, the 
instigator of our success. I propose the health of our Alma 
Mater. (Glasses filled with milk are raised and drained.) 

Alma Mater. (Rising.)—It is with feelings of the utmost ten- 
derness that I respond to yourtoast. (Wzfes away a tear.) I re- 
member with pleasure our associations, our years together, our 
troubles, our joys, but would fain forget that I started you all out 
on the Sea of Life in too small boats, with too much sail and too 
little ballast—too ignorant of practical seamanship. We have 
long been parted. To me the years have been uneventful, but I 
eagerly ask of you, ‘“‘ What of life?” 

I. M.— The first toast is “ The Press, which wields a power 
unknown to all other professions.” 

(Glasses again drained.) 

Editor, (Rzsing.)—It is with humiliation that I acknowledge 
having fallen far short of what I proposed for myself on Com- 
mencement day, twenty years ago. I have found all editorial 
chairs too large for me; and although forty-two I am still doing 
amateur work with the pastepot and shears. Even now I am 
writing up this banquet in my mind; and if my “chief” accepts 
it it will be the most important work I have been allowed to do. 

(Wild Applause.) 

T. M.—The toast, “‘ The way to unparalleled success is through 
the pill-box and medicine chest ” will be treated by Esculapius. 

Doctor. (Rising while toast is being drank.) 1, too, must 
acknowledge having stopped short of my expectations, but I 
really believe that my difficulty is more from lack of opportunity 
than lack of skill. The years have not been lost, for although 
they have not drought me a multitude of patients moe | 
taught me patience, Of the persons whom I have treated, a fair 
number survive, and some who were not too far gone when I was 
called are even entirely well. 1 bespeak your sympathy. 

T. M—We will be glad to listen to our Explorer’s views on 
“ Who so fit to rule as he who gains knowledge by travel ?” 

Explorer.—\ ask you to rejoice with me, though I acknowledge 
that as an explorer I have not made a dazzling success—as the 
world counts success—but the result of my search has proved 
highly gratifying to yours truly. I had not gone outside the lim- 
its of my own county when | met a beautiful girl who persuaded 
me to marry her, and since then my tours have been limited to 
loeking for a “soft snap ” with my father-in-law. Come and see 
us. The latch-string is always out. (Tremendous cheering.) 

T. M.—Very good. Our comrade from the workshop will re- 
spond to the toast, “‘ Labor conquers everything,” his motto of 
twenty years ago. 

Laborer.—Comrades, / don’t like toast, dry or wet—and some- 
how mine is always dry—(Cheers—with cries of “ Try milk-ana- 
water on it!” ‘ Send him up Salt River /”) although I've 
never held an umbrella over it to prevent its getting soaked (more 
cheers), and while I’ve worked for my daily bread it has nearly 
always turned out toast. I cannot understand it, except upon 
the principle that “ All gold doesn’t glitter.” Now, I’m not in 
the White House—nor in jail; and I’m as much surprised at the 
one as the other. I deny that I’m lazy—only tinctured with great 
inertia, especially toward politics; so my ticket always left me. 
Neither am I a coward. Boys, /’ve slept on some of the big- 
gest jobs the country has ever given me. I wasn’t afraid of ’em! 
But in some way I’m not “in it,” although I’ve sold my vote doz- 
ens of times every year, and to the highest bidder. But such is 
life, and when you get used to it you don’t mind. Shake! 

(All shake as with ague.) 

T. M,.—Gamaliel will next respond to “ Through the Judicial 
Ermine to the President’s Mantle.” 

Lawyer.—\I am a living monument (Black-stone) of the cold 
world’s lack of appreciation. 1, who was surely destined by nature 
and fitted by education to soar aloft on the wings of eloquence, 
charming mankind, to say nothing of womankind, as I winged 
my way lightly through the tabernacles of Justice, pausing only 
a moment in the different courts—using all these merely as step- 
ping-stones to the presidency, which was to be mine amid the 
applause of nations and the ¢c/a¢ of a brass band! This is the 
picture my fancy painted, but, alas! unhappy mortal that I am! 
a “ stepping-stones ” nearly mobbed me and ruined my beauti- 
ful painting at one and the same time, and I am doomed to police 
Court practice at the beggarly stipend of $2 a day or less !! 

(Sinks wearily into a chair, while the“ orchesira” in the hands 


(Response by Scissors.) 
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of the rest, bones, whistles, mouth-organs, etc., plays a dirge.) 

T. M.—I believe we need something to inspire us. “The 
Dead March in Saul” seems to have crept in, Let us sing “Oh, 
Dear, What can the Matter Be?” (Ad sing.) ! 

7. M.—There, now we all feel better and are ready to enjoy 
the Dominie’s pass over the “ Royal road to the White House.” 

Clergyman.—Friends: 1 greet you after years of separation. 
We have met around the festive board to recite our tales of wea! 
or woe, and I regret to say I've had more “ whoa ” than “ wheel ;” 
and if success is measured by salary I haven’t made very long 
strides in the high calling to which I aspired, and am now seek- 
ing a new field of labor, owing to a mistake recently made, which 
gave my ethics dead away, and turned me out a poor orphan 
alone in the world. It was on this wise (¢wérding hts thumbs in 
front of a most capacious bay-window front, which can be 
achieved by “ stuffing” from the outside): | buy my sermons 
by the barrel, as they come cheaper in that way, and are adver- 
tised to keep the heaviest sleeper from snoring during their vigo- 
ous presentation. I keep an empty barrel near the one from which 
I draw, and turn the contents into it as fast as used, revers- 
ing the process by the almanac ; but, sirs, | drew from the wrong 
barrel recently, and gave the same sermon tw'ce in succession, 
and as it chanced to have an uncommon lot of thunder and 
lightning and blue blazes in it, it cost me = place. Ifany of you 
know of a job kindly point it out. In self-defense I ought to 
say that in one department my congregations vote me a fower— 
that is at the missionary tea meetings. I get in my best work 
there ; and the more tea and less missionary there is in it the 
more immense is my success, (Sé¢s and several dishes are passed 
him and accepted.) ’ 

7. M.—Our expert at “ Shooting young ideas” will report on 
the “ Experiences of a Pedagogue.” - 
Professor.—F¥ riends, Romans, countryman, lend me your ears 
and in the classic language of English literature, “I will return 
them next Saturday freshly laundered, and in prime condition. 
I regret to say that I don’t know as much as I did twenty years 
ago. I have learned some things, too, while “ teaching the young 
idiots how to shout "and persuading them thereto with a rod ; 
but my knowledge box is much smaller now than I thought it was 
then. I remember myself as a walking clyclopedia—bound in 
calf, with more binding than book, although I didn’t know then 
that the calf predominated. However, I've touched bottom now 
and am looking up! (Applause schoolboy fashion with thumb- 

natls only.) 

7. M.—Ward Mclnister will now enlighten us upon “ The 
Success of a Society Man.” 

Gentleman.—\ am disgusted with my kind. 1 can’t keep up 
with the procession. The usages of to-day are back-numbered 
to-morrow. “It takes nine tailors to make a man,” but nine hun- 
dred can’t make a gentleman of me. The business is too dull. 
My clothes are out of style before they're paid for, and, from aspir- 
ing to be the “ mold of Fashion and glass of Form” I mean to 
give up leading the German and turn burglar. Dividends are 
better. (Sits down heavily, while the others “ throw up their 
hands” automatically, and in evident fear.) 

7. M.—Don’t be alarmed, boys, a genuine burglar would 
know that we can “do” him, and seek more promising fields. 
(Quiet restored.) 1 hope our genial friend, the man of commerce, 
has found a path of roses. He will respond to “ The Counting- 
room and Beyond.” 





Business Man.—Boys, |'m feeble as well as busy. 1 entered 
Wall Street as a lamb and have been “fleeced.” 1 am comput- 
ing interest on last month’s overdue accounts, and per cents rise 


in my throat and impede my voice, When I came in I thought I 
might borrow from some of you, but am convinced that the well 
from which I fain would “draw” is dry. (Groans are given as 
he sits.) 

T. M.—Our alderman will drink with us to “ Political Purity : 
Tothe Victor Belong the Spoils.” ; 

Politician.—Yea, verily. (More milk.) And as | am in the 
soup I’m sure the soup is spoiled by contact. I've done that 
much for my country—ruining where I couldn't rule. Victory I 
cannot claim, nor great purity, but I've done my share of spoil- 
ing. (Class sings: Wast till we Count Out the Votes.) 

7. M.—And I, even I only am left to tell a tale of joy at your 
failures—“ fizzles,” even. True, my success down to date would 
be indicated by the minus sign, but I have a project, and “ there's 
millions in it” for each of us. You shall all share the benefits of 
my one idea—which has been concentrated upon a mechanical in- 
vention with a double-back action, warranted not to rip, rave, nor 
run down at the heels nor out at the elbows, everlasting in dura- 
tion, widespread in its compass. In short, I have now in process 
of patent the wonderful and only device of the kind, a derrick for 
raising salaries! I'll guarantee you each a fortune—as it goes 
with a crank and never fails to work. Eureka!, 

(Loud cheers with a tiger ; all crowd around the Toast Mas- 
ter and wring his hands, In the midst of the confusion 


Curtain /) 


N. B.—There should be as many local hits and take-offs as pos- 
sible, 

















Editorial Notes. 


The “Poem Letter from Phillips Brooks” reprinted in THE 
JOURNAL of last week should have been credited to the Century. 
It is one of a collection of letters that appeared in the August 
number of that magazine. 





It is high time that the college authorities should unite upon a 
radical measure to suppress the disgraceful exhibitions of the 
should-be students in so-called foot-ball contests. The doors of 
respectable colleges should be closed to all participants in the 
brutal sport. The boys are not sent there to develop into row- 
dies. Is there so little to do for them, that they can give time to 
“training ” for public exhibitions of brute force, and then be laid 
7 in the hospital for repairs of injuries received in the “ game” ? 
If the colleges do not soon take a decided stand in regard to ath- 
letic sports of the students, the civil authorities must be asked to 
act. The Pittsburg police is already on record as having declared 
against foot-ball playing under the present rules. The superin- 
tendent of police has stated, that in the future no such degrading 
and brutal exhibitions as had been witnessed on the football field 
during the past season, would be permitted in that city. 

It is said that the authorities in other cities will take similar 
action. 


The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial institute in Alabama is 
in need of funds with which to meet its current expenses, owing 
to the fact that many of its regular patrons have been compelled 
to lessen their contributions by reason of the financial depression. 
In order to help out, each teacher at Tuskegee has donated a 
= of his salary, which is not large, for the year. An appeal 

as been addressed to the public. The institution is worthy of 
the support of philanthropists. 


A recent government report on Indian schools contains a sound 
suggestion as to the appointment of superintendents. It urged 
that these officers should be selected without regard to politics. 
They should be chosen by the general superintendent, not neces- 
sarily from applicants, but after careful inquiry among schoolmen 
to find those best suited for the work. The evil results of obtain- 
ing superintendents through civil service examination has not so 
far affected the schools, because, as soon as it was determined to 
bring these places within the classified service, all the vacancies 
were hastily filled to avoid the necessity of obtaining superintend- 
ents in that way. 

The report says that it is a mistake to suppose that the Indians 
are decreasing in number. Tribal wars and wars with the whites 
having ceased they are increasing rather than decreasing. The 
allotment of lands and the school-house are having a marked 
effect upon this race. During the past fiscal year over 21,000 
children have been attending the schools. It is not to be expected 
that all these Indian children will retain, when returning to their 
savage parents, the habits and manner of life which they were re- 
quired to adopt, but the education and the influence which they 
carry to their homes is having gradual effect, which will be certain 
in its result, 


Rarely indeed does any county superintendent come into office 
and at once command universal confidence and esteem, but such 
seems to be the case of W. A. Beer, in Clarion Co., Pa., who was 
elected last May. He proposes like Grant “to move on the 
enemy at once.” In a circular on school matters he writes this 
sentence: “I should like the teachers of this county to read 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS.” This was an effort for sub- 
stantial educational progress. The teachers felt they had a 
leader ; they began to subscribe and to-day there are more sub- 
scribers to it than there are schools in the county. This is the 
point. Every county superintendent desires to make educational 
progress. Most of them get their teachers together and say, 
“Let us advance education,” etc. But the willing teachers ask, 
“How shall we make advancement?” Supt. Beer saw that it 
was to be done by laying a foundation of educational principles. 
He is one of a class that is calculated for leadership. 


The interest in education is by no meens diminishing. The 
amount of the gifts to Yale university during the last year was 
$423,925.30. In the course of time such colleges as Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, and Chicago university will be richer 
than any other corporations. 


Dr. Paul Hoffman, assistant superintendent of New York 
city, who was struck by a cable car on Nov, 24, as previously re- 
ported in THE JOURNAL, died from his injuries and pneumonia 
last Saturday. 

Dr. Hoffman was born at Berne, Switzerland, fifty years ago. 
After his graduation fromt he University of Berlin he joined a Polar 
expedition. Afterwards he visited the Orient, and at Jahore be- 
came physician to the Sultan. Later he practiced medicine in 
Japan. In 1881 he was elected assistant superintendent of schools 
in New York eity. Dr. Hoffman was particularly interested in 
linguistic studies and music, and devoted much of his time to the 
supervision of those subjects in the schools, 
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Editorial Correspondence. I. 


The annual meeting of the teachers of Massachusetts is always 
extremely interesting to me. It was in this state that the battle 
for education began; and no one can be long in this state with- 
out feeling that next to religion the people hold education to be 
sacred. It is not something that may be; it is something that 
must be. Not to attend church somewhere and not to send a 
child to school are two mortal sins in the eyes of the people in 
general. 

The gathering of teachers was largest in the forenoon of the 
first day. It was a remarkable feature that many gray headed 
men were present ; men teach here year after year; a man is not 
considered incapacitated because he has white hairs. 

Of the 500 or 600 present about one-fourth were men; in “the 
state the proportion is about one to eleven. 

Among the prominent educational people present were: Prests. 
G. Stanley Hall," W. J. Tucker, D. C. Gilman, C. W. Eliot ; Profs. 
Helen L. Webster, N. S. Shaler, Le Baron Briggs, Paul H. 
Hanus, G, L. Kettredge, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer ; Principals 
Moses Merrill, John Tetlow, W. C. Collar, Frank A. Hill, W. F. 
Bradbury, R. G. Huling; Secretary J. W. Dickinson; State 
Agents G. A. Walton, John T. Prince, A. W. Edson ; Normal 
Principals Ellen Hyde, A. G. Boyden, D. B. Hagar, Larkin 
Dunton ; Supts. Edwin P. Seaver, Ellis Peterson, R. C. Metcalf, 
G. H. Martin, Thomas M. Balliet, Francis Cogswell, Samuel T. 
Dutton, A. P. Marble, W. A. Mowry, and O. B. Bruce. 

This is but a part of a list of the notable educators assembled. 
They gave good attention. They began with generalities or 
principles in the morning and in the afternoon took hold of meth- 
ods. Supt. Beckwith, of Adams, read a report of progress in his 
section that was a report. I have often and often asked that 
even one county of the state of New York should be examined 
by experts and the report read at the state meeting ; I here renew 
the request. lt is the opinion of many here that we must deal 
in photography and not in whitewash if we really mean pro- 
gress. 

The address notable for suggestion was delivered by Stanley 
Hall, “ Aim at Increasing the Vitality of the Child ; Take all Means 
to Address its Being.’’ He did not take up what is technically 
called moral education. Supt. Balliet always draws attention. 
His paper on “Co-ordination of Studies” was a valuable contri- 
bution on a needed subject. 

In the immediate vicinity is the Emerson School of Oratory, 
and I there heard Prof. C. W. Emerson give one of those mas- 
terly addresses which have brought him to the front rank as an 
educator. It was on the * Relation of the Sympathetic System 
to Expression.” For an hour he held his large audience spell- 
bound. He reminded me of Henry Ward Beecher and Col. 
Parker ; he has not the eloquence of the former and has more 
fluency than the latter—but the method of each. He begins 
by putting a small light—some proposition that glows a little— 
before the audience; he blows upon it and it slowly rises to a 
white heat and gives out a radiance in all directions. It 1s not 
wonderful that he attracts 600 or more students. Of a visit to 
Mrs. Emerson’s class in reading I will speak more particularly 
later on. 

I have met the bright principal of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute in Alabama, Mr. Booker T. Washington, “an 
exceedingly bright man. He is here to raise the money needed 
to feed and teach 625 students for a year; the annual expendi- 
ture is $60,000; the state gives $3,000; he must therefore raise 
$57,000 by personal effort. There are few white men that could 
succeed in such a work; but this institute has demonstrated its 
enormous usefulness. 

Mr. H. B. Frissell, the worthy successor of General Armstrong 
at the Hampton institute, is also here seeking financial assistance. 
The friends of the negro and the Indian are evidently believed to 
be here. 

These two instances wili give one a little insight into the Bos- 
ton mind. Boston is not equaled, taken in its intellectual and 
humanitarian aspects. Saturday finds the streets full of women, 
young and old, on their way to attend lectures or get instruction 
of some kind; and there are a good many men too. Lots of 
high school pupils take lessons in music, art, gymnastics, etc. 
The city is full of enthusiasm for culture; the literary man gets 
an ovation. But don’t let any one think the people here don’t 
enjoy themselves; Boston gets a good deal more out of life than 
does Chicago. There is no place in America where a man of an 
intellectual tendency can more enjoy himself. A. M. K. 


A 16-page page pamphlet entitled Te German School System 
Prussian schools dma as astandard, by Dr. Ernest Richard, prin- 
cipal of the Hoboken academy, gives an insight into a system that 
is much discussed at the present day ; it is the result of original 
investigation, A table, which has evidently cost much thought 
and labor, shows at a glance the relation of the different parts of 
the system to one another. Dr. Richard is a student of the Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy. 
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Supt. H. P. 


Emerson, 
Henry P. Emerson, the superintendent of schools in Buffalo, 


N. Y., was born at Lynnfield, near Lynn, Mass. He isa sturdy 
man of about forty-six years of age, nearly eighteen of which were 
spent on the farm with his parents. Undertaking to get an edu- 
cation, he entered Phillip’s academy, paying his own way by work. 
He did the same at Rockester university. After being graduated, 
in 1871, he taught in the Potsdam normal school for three years. 
In 1874 he was engaged to teach the classics in the Buffalo high 
school. In 1883, when the principal, Ray T. Spencer, resigned, 
there was a general feeling that Mr. Emerson was the man for the 
vacancy, and the appointment was made. This position he held 
until elected city superintendent of schools, in the fall of 1892. 

Supt. Emerson, while conservative in action, is thoroughly alive 
to the need of constant advancement. He has succeeded in 
placing free text-books in the hands of the pupils, and has short- 
ened the course of study from ten to nine years, cutting off all 
unnecessary work. It is principally due to his efforts that an ap- 
propriation was granted by the city for the appointment of a su- 
pervisor of primary schools. The best evidence that a change 
for the better has begun since Supt. Emerson’s coming into office 
is that the teachers are earnestly working to advance pedagogic- 
ally. While formerly only a small proportion took any interest 
in pedagogical books and journals, at present the majority have 
subscribed for educational papers and taken up a course of pro- 
fessional reading. The first grade meetings of teachers ever held 
in Buffalo for the discussion and study of educational principles 
and methods have been organized this year. Supt. Emerson has 
the confidence of the teachers and the public, and will be upheld 
in his attempts to put Buffalo in line with other cities. 

Buffalo is the only city in the state that elects its superintend- 
ent of schools by direct voting at the polls. It is one of the least 
desirable systems we know of. In Supt. Emerson it certainly 
has brought forward an able man, but that does not occur very 
often ; politicians do not aim for the most meritorious, 





The Georgia legislature has refused to consider women eligible 
for attendance on or employment in the state normal school. 


Indiana university has had a steady growth since 1884. At 
this time it numbered 143 students; in 1892-’93, 572; and this 
year opened with an enrollment exceeding that at last year’s 
opening by 50. The students come from 18 states, with two 
foreign countries, Switzerland and Germany, represented. 


The collection of mathematical models made by L. Brill, of 
Darmstadt, which formed a noteworthy feature of the German 
University Exhibit of the World’s fair in Chicago, has been pur- 
chased by the Wesleyan university. This is said to be the only 
complete set of these valuable models in this country. It is ex- 
pected that they will be received shortly after the close of the 
exposition. 


Twenty-six colleges, twenty-one schools, seven seminaries, and 
four educational institutions of a miscellaneous character were re- 
presented at the fifth annual Convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Mary- 
land held last week at Columbia college. President Low, of Col- 
umbia, welcomed the delegates. The subject, “Shouid the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts be conferred on students who have studied 
neither Latin nor Greek?” and the question of :he advisability of 
substituting modern languages for Greek and Latin, were dis- 
cussed by various delegates, and President Taylor, of Vassar, read 
a paper on “‘ The Neglect of the Student in Recent Educational 
Theory.” 
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It will interest pupils to hear from their teachers that the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Boston tea party at Delmonico’s 
on December 16 by the New York Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion will be attended among ethers by a grandson of Thomas Wil- 
liams, who helped throw overboard the tea in Boston harbor. He 
is Robt. S, Williams, of Utica, father of Prof. Williams, of Johns 
Hopkins. Thomas Williams aided in preparing Indian costumes 
for that raid on the British tea ships. The Roxbury men met at 
his father’s house, whence, having donned their p Pasta they 
started for Boston. It is a family tradition that from that night 
Thomas Williams never drank a cup of tea. He considered the 
oath then taken as binding for life. He did good service that 
night in breaking teachests. He was afterward a minute man in 
Capt. Moses Whiting’s company at Lexington, and helped drive 
the British back into Boston. 


The Faribault Plan. 
DISCUSSED BY PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIGNITARIES, 


The congress of the Protestant Episcopal church last week dis- 
cussed the topic ‘“ Moral and Religious Education in the Public 
Schools.” Rev. R. S. Barrett, of Atlanta, said: 


‘*Dogmatics and ceremonies must be relegated to those whom the state 
jealously protects in the free exercise of them—the home and the church. 
The so-called Faribault plan is another method of sustaining sectarian 
schools with public funds. Besides being a clear violation of our principles 
of government, there are other serious objections to it. Equity does not 
demand it. There-is no more reason for exempting the patrons of private 
schools from the school tax than there is for exempting the proprietor of a 
private pump from the water tax. There is no danger in the immigration, 
in the inflowing multitudes of the heterogenous bloods, if the children of the 
immigrants really mingle in the common schools and become Americanized 
by breathing its democratic atmosphere. Nothing ought to be allowed that 
will make a child think his school is irreligious. Nothing ought to be al- 
lowed that will teach him that only doctrines and ceremonies are religious 
and that duty is not retigious, The church ought not to obtrude upon the 


schools, but do all in her power to make them more efficient. Let the 
church not fear to commit her children to our common schools. She has 
no longer any need to exhaust her strength on parochial schools. Even the 


Roman Catholics, when they find that we will not compromise our constitu- 
tion, will acquiesce, This venerable church, which is showing such surpris- 
ing signs of adaptability to American institutions, will find that the public 
school is not irreligious, that it will give their children the most really re- 
ligious and moral education, and still leave them ample opportunity for the 
study of catechisms and creeds, And they will be able to say what we now 
say with all our hearts, in the words of their eloquent Bishop Ireland. ‘ The 
free school of America—withered be the hand raised in sign of its destruc- 
tion’” 

The Rev. J. B. Bacchus, of Brooklyn, said that the state can- 
not teach denominational Christianity, but maintained that she 
should see to it that her children be instructed in essential Chris- 
tianity. He referred to the fact that there were chaplains in the 
army, and in the national and state legislatures and that religious 
instruction was furnished to the inmates of other state institu- 
tions, such as prisons, to support his doctrine that the state was 
entitled to introduce the reading of the Bible and the singing of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools. 

‘* We cannot secularize the state school,” he said, ‘‘ without placing a 
stigma upon the Bible, Socrates, Seneca, Shakespeare, and Darwin may 
teach our young, while Moses and Paul and Christ are forbidden access to 
their mind—and why ? Because the over-sensitive sensibilities of Roman- 
ists, Jews, Agnostics, Indifferentists, and a crowd of religious nondescripts, 
along with a few well-meaning but mistaken Christians, may be shocked,” 

Prof. Boyesen, of Columbia college, declared himself in favor of 
the Faribault plan. He said in part: 

‘*T believe there is no iniquity whatever concealed under Archbishop Ire- 
land’s so-called Faribault plan, which the Pope has approved, but merely a 
serious purpose which,—if he werea Protestant,you would applaud—to reach 
a large class of Catholic children who were slipping away from the church 
without joining any other, Archbishop Ireland not only professes to be, 
butis a good and patriotic American, and he is entitled to consideration on 
whatever subject he may speak. It is time that we should cease to look 
upon every Catholic prelate as a bugbear. * * * * I should regard it 
as a calamity if the Catholics were in any way to gain control of the public 
schools, as they are in a fair way of doing in a certain great city I could 
name. But how are they trying to achieve this? Not indeed by the Fari- 
bault plan, but by gradually dropping, on one pretext or another, the Prot- 
estant teachers and substituting Catholics who have a pull with the board 
of education. I do not say that this work has yet proceeded very far, but | 
noticed a year and a half ago a long list of dismissals and appointments of 
teachers who seemed at the time to attract no particular attention. But 
what struck me was that the names of those dismissed were nearly all dis- 
tinctly English and American, while nearly all of those appointed were 
O’Farrels, O’Donovans, Mulligans, and Flannagans.” 

Prof. Boyesen advised the encouragement of the Faribault 
plan, and the effort to obtain for the Protestant clergy the same 
rights under it as would be enjoyed by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. It was his idea that the devotion of one hour a day to 
the religious instruction of the children would be of great advan- 
tage to the latter and to the community. 

The Rev. Dr. Fulton said that he could not endorse the criti- 
cisms of the Faribault plan, and was of the opinion that if the 
schools are to be made not only good secular schools of training, 
but also religious, then the Faribault plan was the only one, 





The Faribault school plan has been established at Waverly, 
Minn., dating from the beginning of the present school year. It 
is reported to be working admirably, and is favored by Archbishop 
Ireland. It is understood that it is only a matter of time before 
the Faribault plan is resumed again in Faribault and Stillwater. 
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Vermont State Teachers’ Association. 
(Continued from December 2.) 
Prin. G. A. Williams, of Saxton’s River, spoke on “ English in 


the Common Schools.” He thought many teachers were sadly 
deficient in their own knowledge of English aud lacked clearness 
of expression. The standard of excellence Should be raised. 
Teachers should have attended good training schools, 


‘**To become good English teachers, 
study of good English. The study of the dead languages is a valuable 
help to the understanding of the English tongue. The best in English 
hterature is none too good for the young. The suggestion that each teacher 
should Know not only the structure of the language, but be able to write 
correctly her own ideas, should be insisted on.” 


we must make a careful 


Supt. E. H. Davis, of Chelsea, Mass., who is well remembered 
by the readers of THE JOURNAL for the valuable series of arti- 
cles on teaching reading which appeared in the “ School Room,” 
spoke on “A Method in Primary Reading.” His remarks were 
illustrated by Miss Boyd, of Chelsea, with a class of children 
from Rutland. 

Pres. E. M. Smith, of Montpelier seminary, spoke on “ Imagin- 
ation in Childhood.” He said among other good things : 

‘*The child ought not to be punished for what he does ignorantly, but he 
should be taught the difference between fancy and reality. Let him have 
his fairy books and his Noah’s ark as long as possible. It is not all gain to 
leave the childhood behind. 

‘The imagination is a source of the keenest enjoyment. It is closely 
allied to action, It is necessary, if many of the higher branches of knowl- 
edge are to be comprehended. It is the pioneer of discoveries, inventions, 
and other original creations. If our primary schools had less of arithmetic 
and more of history presented in a manner that appeals to the imaginations 
of children I think we should see better results.” 


Dr. Horace E. Scudder, of Boston, read a paper on “ The 
Educational Law of Reading and Writing.” Hesaid that a child 
cannot be wafted into the garden of knowledge on flowery beds 
of ease. The characteristics of each child should be studied 
and understood so that we may be fitted to understand nature 
and aid her. 


‘*In early childhood the normal condition of life is an active imagination, 
Our highest success in our educational system is found in following nature. 
Give to the child as soon as it has mastered the rudiments of reading some 
imaginative literature, and continue this course, with larger works, until the 
education is completed. The reading is subsidiary to the acquisition of in- 
formation, Exalt reading to a higher place. Choose only that which is 
elevating, ennobling, inspiring. 

‘* The transition from reading to writing in the child’s mind is easy, and 
the rudiments of both are learned together. The boy’s progress, however, 
is much more rapid in reading than it is in that which gives him the power 
of conveying his thoughts to others, We must give the child from the be- 
ginning to the close of its school life the purest of morals, the best of Eng- 
lish that the teacher can use. Teach the avoidance of glaring error and of 
the acquirement of a style that is negatively good.” 


“Should the Study of Latin Precede the Study of the Modern 
Languages?” was the subject of a paper by Dr. Chas. E. Putney, 
principal of St. Johnsburg academy. The brief answer was 
given in the opening sentences of the interesting paper : 

‘* If the question implies an absolute necessity, I reply no; but if we 
mear that the previous study of Latin facilitates the student’s work in the 
modern languages sufficiently to warrant its being placed in the curricu- 
lum at least a year before either French or German, I answer yes.” 

‘* Codperation between High School and College,” by Prof. 
A. L. Janes, of Middlebury college contained many valuable 
pointers for those engaged in high school and college work. The 
colleges are apt to overlook the difficulties under which the high 
schools work. 

Of the valuable paper by Prof. A. W. Ayer, of the University 
of Vermont, on “ Some of the Demands Made by the World’s 
Industries upon the Public Schools,” THE JOURNAL will give an 
abstract in a later number. 

Prin. S.J. Blanpied, of the Washington county grammar and 
Montpelier union schools, made some excellent points in his 
paper on “ Advanced Reading.” 

‘** Language lesson and. reading lesson should not be divorced,—Pupils 
cannot be safely entrusted with text-books untilthey can read well.—Many 
high schools have abandoned the reading lessons. This is to be deplored, 
for they drop from their hands the best tool in the shops for cultivating the 
mind.—Some declare that performances of the voice and action afford no 
pleasure: To them all reading is alike, That is not a fault so much as a 
misfortune. An artist on hearing an ‘‘ overdone” gentleman declare that he 
couldn’t see anything remarkable in a picture which all others were greatly 
admiring, said: ‘‘I know you can’t see, Iam very sorry—but don’t you 
wish you could ?” 

Pres. Wm. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth college, gave an address 
upon the educational influence of the school, extended into later 
life. The questions which he considered were: “ What be- 
comes of those educational tendencies and impulses upon which 
we have been at work. Is that preserved and given a chance 
after the days of school, or does it grow weak and fail when it 
touches the world? And, if it fails, whose fault is it ?” 

There were readings by Mrs. Marion Blake Campbell, of John- 
son, before and after the address, 

Prin. G. W. Kennedy, of Fair Haven, spoke on “ School Su- 
pervision; How and by Whom?” and State Superintendent L. 
M. Stone on “‘ The Future of Vermont Schools Under Present 
Legislative Tendencies.” 
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Massachusetts. 


The 49th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
was held in the English high school, Boston, December 1 and 2. 

The first address was by President W. J. Tucker, D.D., Dart- 
mouth college, on ‘‘The Public School as a Basis of Social Uni- 
ty.” All the nations of Europe had gained their unity by a long 
series of bloody conflicts ; the record of Europe in history is really 
arecord of an attempt by Germany, France, England, Russia, 
and latest of all Italy, to gain a political and social unity. It is a 
problem which, in one form or another, all nations niust solve. 
Religion will not produce asocial unity. There is a unity possi- 
ble by causing all the children to attend the public school; here 
is a true democracy; not that which says, “I am as good as 
you,” but that other and nobler kind which says, “‘ You are as good 
as I am.” 

W. P. Beckwith read a report relative to the educational pro- 
gress of western Massachusetts. It compared several educa- 
tional features in the years 1875 and 1892, in the counties of 
Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, and Hampshire. A/tendance: 
B. rose from .66 to .72; F..79 to .85; H. .58 to .61; He. .71 to 
.78. Wages: males, B. $47 to $65; F. $41 to $82; H. $68 to 
$119; He. $47 to $74; females, B. $29 to $33; F. $29 to $29; H. 
$32 to $43; He. $29 to O32. Annual cost of pupils: B. $8 to 
$11; F. $9 to $10; H. $12 to $13; He. $10to $11. In the state 
it was $15 in 1892, An appendix showed many interesting facts 
concerning teachers’ associations ; they exist in Adams, Andover, 
Boston, Brockton, Cambridge, Everett, Fall River, Fitchburg. 
Grafton, Lee, Lowell, Lynn, Medford, Newton, Princeton, Salem, 
Somerville, Westfield, Westminster, Winchester, and Worcester, 

President G, Stanley Hall, of Clark university, gave an address 
on ‘ The Education ¢f the Heart.” This was not specifically on 
moral culture. Heart was defined as covering fullness of being. 
Exuberance of animal spirits was to be encouraged ; it indicated 
health. Every effort should be made to keep the human powers 
above par; intellectual acquirement could only be made with 
what was left after the forces needed for living had been ex- 
pended. There should be encouragement and not repression. 

In the grammar school section Supt. T. M. Balliet considered 
* Co-ordination of Studies ;”” A. W. Edson, ‘“‘ Possible Omissions 
from the Curriculum ;” Prof. Paul H. Hanus, “Geometry and Al- 
gebra;” C. H. Morss, “ Nature Study ;” Pres. C. W. Eliot, “ The 
Grammar School of the Future.” The latter felt there should be 
open grounds; suitable libraries ; appropriate apparatus, in fact, a 
museum; an abandonment of uniformity, in its place a constant 
seeking for the capacity and tastes of the individual, without favor 
to anyone; a preparation for any possible career. 

In the primary school section, Dr. Larkin Dunton considered 
“ Unity of Purpose ;’” Miss Laura Fisher, “‘ Principles and Methods 
of the Kindergarten ;” Miss Lucy Wheelock, ‘“‘ The Moral Influ- 
ence of the Kindergarten.” 

On Saturday morning Prof. N. S. Shaler considered “ The Re- 
lation of the School to the University.” He pointed out that the 
development of the study of nature now apparent made it possi- 
ble to connect the school with the university ; where it had been 
sought on literary lines insuperable difficulties had appeared and 
still existed. The same nature was before the child in the pri- 
mary school as was before the student in the college. 

Supt. Hughes, of Toronto, had been expected to present “ The 
Recent Play Movement in Germany,” but was prevented by ill- 
ness from being present. His place was supplied by Headmas- 
ter Ray Greene Huling, of the English high school, Cambridge, 
who read a paper on “ The Ancestry and Birth of the American 
High Schools.” He was followed by Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins, who spoke on “ Liberal Education in New England.” 





Indiana Superintendents. 


At the annual gathering of the Indiana Association of County 
and City Superintendents, the chief topic of discussion was “‘ Upon 
What Shall the Promotion of the Child or Class Depend?” The 
decision of the meeting was that the examinations were indispen- 
sable ; that they were a test of the ability of the pupil. The com 
mittee on school regulations reported on the question of tardi- 
ness. 

W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, who had charge of the Indiana 
educational exhibit at the World’s fair, said, that the exhibits from 
the Eastern and older states had an external perfection which the 
Indiana exhibit lacked. It was full of attractive features, how- 
ever, and was especially recommended for the honesty with 
which it had been prepared, with no attempt to seem better than 
it really was. Dr. Henry Barnard had spent two days examining 
it, and recommended it high!y. In regard to the awards, he said 
that a lady from Wyoming, who had, at one time or other, been 
a school teacher, visited the exhibit, but would not allow him to 
tell her anything about it. He had been given to understand 
since that her judgment had been the basis upon which Indiana 
had received her awards. The following officers were elected : 
D. W. Thomas, Elkhart, president; B. S. Moore, Frankfort, 
vice-president; W. P. Burris, Bluffton, secretary; L. H. Jones, 
Indianapolis, treasurer. 
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» SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL take this opportunity to state 
that they have become at last fairly settled in their new building at 61 East 
Ninth street, three doors west of Broadway, and to invite in a most cordial 
way all their friends and all friends of education to visit them ; commodious 
rooms are now afforded where a large collection of educational works may be 
convemently inspected. The new building being devoted to educational 
purposes will hereafter be known as the Educational Building, and takes its 
place as an important feature of the city. 

Among its many advantages 1s its remarkably central location. 

The New York University with its famous School of Pedagogy is three 
blocks south ; the widely known Teachers’ college, a branch of Columbia 
college, is two blocks south ; to each of these a large number of students of 
education are attracted, especially to the Saturday lectures. 

The Educational Building (9th street and Broadway) is right among the 
most prominent publishing houses of New York City. 

The American Book Co , on roth and Broadway. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, near 8th and Broadway. 

Funk & Wagnalls, near 8th and Broadway. 

D. Appleton & Co., Bond street near Broadway. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co., in roth street, near Broadway. 

University Publishing Co., in roth street, near Broadway. 

Prang Educational Co., eyes - i 

Wm. Wood & Co., “oo e “ * 

A. S. Barnes & Co., “= s o " 

A. C. Armstrong & Co., “ * os “ ” 

John Wiley & Sons. *. 2 - i si 

Baker & Taylor Co., “ Sth “* + “ 

C. T. Dillingham & Co., “ * a “ as 

Saalfield & Fitch, oe as “ ses 

Milton Bradley Co., Ps - = wi 

Ginn & Co., Fifth Ave, and 13 street. 

Fifth Ave. is two blocks, west parallel with Broadway, 

Macmillan & Co., Fifth ave, near 13th street, 

Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Fifth Ave. near 14th street, 

Potter & Putnam, 14th St., near Broadway. 

Schermerhorn & Co., 14th street near Fifth Ave. 

A. Lovell, 14th street, near Fifth Ave. 

D, ©: Heath & Co,, 14th street, near Fifth Ave. 

W. Beverley Harison, 13th street, near Fifth Ave. 

Andrews Mfg. Co., Fifth Ave., near 14th street. 

U. S. School Furniture Co., Fifth Ave., near 14th street. 

Tait, Sons & Co., Union Square. 

Longmans, Green, & Co., 16thstreet, near Broadway. 

Thos. Nelson & Co., Union Square. 

Century Co,, Union Square. 

The Educational Building is also close to the immense shopping district of 
the city ; in its immediate vicinity are three of the most popular dry goods 
stores, Hilton, Hughes & Co. (formerly Stewart's), oth St., and Broadway ; 
Daniell and Sons (right opposite) 9th St., and Broadway ; James McCreery 
& Co., 11th St., and Broadway; Arnold, Constable & Co., 20th St., and 
Broadway. The last two firms are great favorites with teachers, having be- 
come especially known to them through the advertising pages of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Near by are several large and reputable establishments worthy the patron- 
age of the gentlemen among the teachers and school officers : 

Marks Arnheim, merchant tailor, 9th Street & Broadway, N. W. 

Nicoll, the tailor, 9th Street & Broadway, S. W. 

Brokaw Brothers, clothing, Astor place. 

As Saturdays especially bring to this central part of the city a very large 
number of teachers (estimated at 2000 to 3000), the question of restaurants 
and hotels is important. 

The hotel St. Denis is at 11th St. & Broadway. 

The Broadway Central hotel is opposite Bond St. and near Broadway. 

The former is the world renowned ‘‘ Taylor’s Restaurant”; the latter is 
not easily excelled, At both of these lunches and dinners are served at rea- 
sonable prices ; those staying over night may obtain rooms at one dollar and 
upwards a day, 

It will thus be seen that the new and commodious Educational Building is 
placed in a most desirable and central position ; it is hoped that the business 
that has grown around us as educational publishers has at last a permanent 
location, where enlarged facilities may be employed to benefit the schools of 
the entire country. In erecting such a building the publishers desire to ex- 
press their thanks to advertising patrons, to sympathetic readers in all parts 
of the country who have aided in so many ways during the past twenty-three 
years and have thus enabled such a comely structure to be made. By con- 
tinuous co-operation they have enabled this metropolitan city to place before 
the American people in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a weekly newspaper devoted 
to the advancement of education, that is in some measure worthy of the 
vast interests at stake, E. L, KeLtoce & Co, 





Some Ohio Schools, 


It is now nearly twenty years since I began reading your valuable paper 
and became a contributor to its columns, 7hings have moved since then— 
and you, I, and the paper, are lucky if we have not been left behind in the 
march of progress. 

Now to be sure our public school system is not perfect—as Dr, Rice has 
graciously pointed out, du¢ where is there any better one ? 

I much wish he, or you, or both, might have been with me on a recent 
trip through the Buckeye state. I think even he would have been pleased 
at the condition of things in Columbus and at Dayton. 

_ ©an you not imagine a force of working teachers im harmony with child- 
life, with each other, with their principals, and with superintendent, board of 
education, and parents ? 

‘* Formalism” seems to have had its day in these two places, at least, and 
although some things in individual cases might be improved, the work as a 
whole comes more nearly to the writer’s ideal than any before found in this 
work-a-day world. Enthusiasm is everywhere, permeating all departments 
—as is also the influence of the two normal schools. The superintendents— 
J. A. Shawan at Columbus, and ‘‘ Colonel” White, at Dayton, are hard 
workers, dut they don't overwork their teachers as we do in the East, al- 
though school begins half an hour earlier in the one place, and an hour 
earlier in the other! And they somehow get good work out of some very 
common material. 

“ How ?” 

By management. They don’t turn in a lot of first-year children to be 
handled by first-year teachers, who have only had a few weeks of real prac- 


tice before graduating from the normal, What is more, ¢hey pay primary 
teachers as much or more than they pay those of a higher grade, so that it 
becomes an object for a teacher to specially fit herself for work in the pri- 
mary department. Moreover, the salaries of the principals are for work— 
regardless of sex, and nearly all the principals are women! Does that seem 
Utopian? It is at least delightful and unusual. 

Then the examinations—both for student and teacher—are based upon 
common sense, not merely ‘‘ er cents,” and have so lost their traditional 
quality of bugbears. ; 

Much is left to teachers in the way of government as well as grading : so 
that each can work out her own ideal, to a certain extent, ¢/ she Aas proved 
equal to her position ; if not—as Superintendent White quaintly remarked— 
** We put her where she'll do the least possible harm !" 

One other thing; neither rooms nor buildings are overcrowded, as a rude, 
but seem well cared for as to janitor’s work, There are several new build- 
ings, notably those of the ‘‘ Avondale” school at Columbus (I wish 1 had 
time to tell you what I saw there), and the ‘‘ Wyoming” and “ High” 
schools at Dayton, are fine specimens of school architecture. “wy 

The superintendent in pe en is proud, and with reason, of principals, 
“ rank and file” sn the main, and work, 

It is to be ho that those who have had their faith in Ohio schools 
shaken by what been written of the Cincinnati ‘‘ system” may have op- 
portunity to visit these and others, for surely OAto is not in the rear. How 
could it be when at nearly every place I found copies of THE JOURNAL, THE 
INSTITUTE, OUR TIMES, and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS ? 

AUTHOR OF Preston Papers. 
37 W. Tenth St., N. Y. 
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The late Mrs. E. COWLES, of the “‘ Twelfth Street School,” New 
York City. 


(See the article in Tue ScHoot Journat, for November 4, page 432.) 





The housewifery school founded by Mrs. Elder, at Govan, 
England, is acknowledged to be the most successful institution 
ofits kind. Hundreds of girls who work in factories during the 
day, are there fitted in the evenings for their future duties as 
wives and mothers. They are taught how to clean, wash, make 
clothes, and cook and receive instruction in the laws of hygiene. 
One object of the school is to show how to provide palatable, 
nutritious, and wholesome food at low cost. Every Saturday 
evening numbers of girls and women take the materials for their 
Sunday dinners to the school and cook them under the super- 
vision of a skilled teacher. 


Meetings of Educational Associations, 


Dec. 26,——Montana State Teachers’ Association, at Butte City, Prof. J. 
M, Hamilton, Missoula, president ; Miss Burnett, Missoula, secretary. 

DEc, 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Springfield, Ill. 

DEc, 26-28,—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at Madison. 

DEC, 26-28—Washington State Teachers’ Association, at North Yakima. 
F. J. Barnard, Seattle, president. 

Dec, 26-29.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Lansing. 

Dec, 26-28.—Annual meeting of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka. J. W. Cooper, Newton, president; Miss Lizzie Barnhard, 
Pittsburg, secretary. 

DEc, 26-28.—Twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Lincoln. . Pearse, Beatrice, president; Miss 
Eoline Clark, Fremont, secretary ; W. H. Skinner, Crete, treasurer. 

DEc, 26-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at the State House, 
Indianapolis. 

DEc, 26-29.—California State Teachers’ Association, at Stockton. 

DEc. 27. South Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at City of Parker ; 
C, M, Young, president, Vermillion ; A. G, Cross, secretary, Mitchell. 

DEC. 27-29.— Annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association at 
Des Moines, Supt. F. B. Cooper, Des Moines, Pres, ; Supt. C. F. Wood- 
ward, Eldora, secretary. 

DEC. 27-29.—Annual meeting of the Minnesota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Minneapolis. R.E. Denfeld, Duluth, president; G. R. Simpson, 
Princeton, secretary. 

DEC. 27-29.—Missouri Valley State Teachers’ Association, at Cameron, 

DEc, 28-29,—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at Wahpeton. 

JAN, 2-6-1894.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Gainesville, 

JAN, 12.—Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Association, Pittsfield, 

JULY 4. 1894.—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, at Jackson, Da- 
bney Lipscomb, A. & M, College, Miss., president. 





T= SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OuR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KrLttocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 


Every testimonial regarding Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an honest, unpurchased 
statement. 
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New Books. 


In the chain of empires that connects the ancient with the mod- 
ern world there is none more interesting than that of Parthza. 
The territory that bore that name in early times corresponded 
nearly to the modern province of Khorassan. It was wholly 
mountainous and inhabited by a rough, wild, and warlike people 
of Scythian descent, famous for their horsemanship and skill with 
the bow. Agriculture and trade they despised; war was 
their sole occupation. They belonged successively to the Assyr- 
ian, Persian, Macedonian, and Syrian empires, but in 250 B. C., 
they established an independent kingdom, which grew to be a 
vast empire, extending from the Euphrates to the Indus. This 
fell before the power of the Persians, and they in their turn suc- 
cumbed to the Mohammedans. The history of this strange 
people is told by Prof. George Rawlinson in a volume of the 
Story of the Nations series bearing the title of The Story of 
Parthia, It has numerous illustrations showing cities and 
palaces, coins, Parthian ornaments, armor, etc., also a map of the 
Parthian empire. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


The main points in regard to our institutions are well summar- 
ized in C. D. Higby’s Outlene of Civil Government. The aim in 
making the book has been to secure the greatest brevity with the 
least loss of the qualities of a good text-book. Much of the 
comment on the different institutions is left to the teacher. The 
main facts, however, are here presented from the federal govern- 
ment through the descending scale to the township, the unit of 
our system. (Lee & Shephard, Boston. 30 cents.) 





The large number of persons who were entertained by Robert 
Grant’s Reflections of a Married Man and others will find 
much of the same kind of humor in his latest book entitled 7he 
Opinions of a Philosopher. The philosopher’s reflections 
nearly all pertain to domestic affairs, and he is so genial and optim- 
istic a specimen of the species that one conceives a warm regard 
for him from the first. His philosophy seems to consist in mak- 
ing the best of things. He becomes reconciled to moving when 
he finds that his wife is determined no longer to occupy the old 
house; he consents to his son’s occupying the position of half- 
back on the Harvard eleven, after that youth and his mother have 
the matter all arranged ; he accepts his defeat for Congress with 
the reflection that he made a “splendid run;” when a certain 
young man captures and marries his oldest daughter he views 





From the * Opinions of a Philosopher.’’ (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


the situation with calmness; when his youngest daughter be- 
comes Christian Scientist he does all he can to drive away her 
illusion, but finding it impossible leaves it to time to bring her 
back to her senses. It is one of the brightest, most readable 
books of the season. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


No. 2 of the Preston Library of Amusements and Entertain- 
ments contains Life Studies from Mother Goose, consisting of 
wax works, pantomimes, tableaux, and illustrated lectures. The 
author has taken the well known jingles of this child’s classic, 
and arranged them very ingeniously for stage presentation. Her 
aim has been to secure variety, simplicity of arrangement, origi- 
nality, and explicitness of detail; the plan has been well carried 
out. Used in the school or home, or at other amateur entertain- 
ments, they will prove a great source of amusement. The long 
dialogue entitled “‘ Mother Goose’s Wax Works” was published 
some time ago in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. (The Preston Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati. 30 cents.) 
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“ And the long gallery beyond, bui.t last, as may be seen— 
About the sixteenth century—Elizabeth was queen.” 


From “ Pictures from Nature and Life.” (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


One of the finest books of poetry that have appeared during 
the holiday season is Pictures of Nature and Life, by Kate 
Raworth Holmes, iHustrated by Helen E.Stevenson. The verses 
are well written and are filled with bright thoughts and fancies, 
while no less admiration will be bestowed on the artistic work. 
Each poem is done in a different style of tancy lettering, with 
here and there designs of flowers and leaves. These are inter- 
spersed with reproductions of photographs of buildings, land- 
scapes, persons—the nature and life referred to in the lines. 
**One Fair Day” recounts the wanderings and romantic musings 
of a happy pair of lovers. “My Lady” is a pretty sentimental 
poem, while * The Waif” is a bright sketch. “The Bride” is 
marked by true and tender sentiment. The book is quarto in 
size with plain paper covers that give scarcely a hint of the 
beauty contained within them. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


In the story entitled An Archer with Columéus Charles E. Brim- 
blecom has recounted the narrative of the discovery of America, 
around which there lingers so much romance that it possesses an 
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unfading charm. The historical personages of that memorable 
expedition are vividly described surrounded by a halo of romance. 
Felix, the hero of the story, is an interesting personage. The 
book is well illustrated, and bound in green cloth with a hand- 
some cover design. (Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 


All teachers of natural sciences have the fact of the close rela- 
tion of arithmetic to these branches constantly forced upon their 
attention. The question naturally arises, why not study arith- 
metic in connection with these sciences? Prof. Wilbur S. Jack- 
man, of the Cook County (IIl.) normal school, has answered this 
oft-repeated query by preparing a book entitled Number Werk 
in Nature Study. It is different from other arithmetical text- 
books, Its purpose is to show how pupils may be taught to 
secure, through mathematical processes, definite, accurate, and 
useful results in the study of elementary science. Individual invest- 
igation on the part of the pupil is presupposed, wherever possible. 
Each pupil should make observations and collect data in order 
that the results may be as accurate as possible; afterward the 
average of the class work is obtained. In arithmetic, usually the 
attention of teacher and class is fixed on the process; here it is 
fixed on the results. This makes the work intensely practical, 
and thus highly interesting. The sciences treated in this way are 
zodlogy, botany, physics, meteorology, astronomy, geography, 
and mineralogy. The problems are arranged under the different 
months in the book to correspond with the line of nature study 
in the Cook County normal school; it is expected that teachers 
elsewhere will change this, if necessary, to adapt it to their pecu- 
liar conditions. (Published by the author.) 


The Child's Day Book, by Margaret Sidney, is the only day 
book issued solely for the little child, with morning and evening 
prayers, grace before meals, a text of Scripture and a selection 
of prose or poetry for each day, with a supplementary journal for 
the use of the child. The book has five full-page colored inserts, 
and many other dainty illustrations. The covers and colored 
inserts are by the best artists, lithographed in eight and ten 
colors, the covers varnished with the best oil varnish, and the 
binding is substantial and harmonious, (D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 
Quarto, boards, 50 cents.) 


Kindergartners everywhere will be interested in the little vol- 
ume just published entitled the Boston Collection of Kindergar- 
ten Stories. The material of which this volume is composed was 
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written and collected by the Boston kindergarten teachers, and 
the stories are used in their daily work. This, we think, is suffi- 
cient recommendation. Teachers are expected to adapt, lengthen, 
shorten, or re-make these stories as the-occasion may require. 
(J. L. Hammet, Boston.) 


An extravaganza in verse by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, called 7he 
Song of the Sandwich, has been issued in a pretty little holiday 
volume. The artist in making the illustrations has given as un- 
bounded play to his fancy as did the author in composing the 
verses. It is a book that will be in great demand. (Geo. M. 
Allen Co., Broadway and 21st St., N. Y.) 


Under the title of The White Conquerors, Kirk Munroe has 
woven a thread of romance into the story of the conquest of 
Mexico. The hero of the story is Huetzin, the Tlascalan, and 
the heroine Marina, the interpreter for the Spanish invader, with- 
out whose aid the conquest would not have been possible 
Huetzin serves the gods of the four winds, and hates intensely 
the bioody gods of the Aztecs. It was chiefly on account of this 
hatred of the Toltecs for the Aztecs that Cortes was able to take 
the proud city of Montezuma; but the Aztecs fought with des- 
peration, and did not submit until they were really conquered 
The historical scenes with more or less romance interwoven are 
presented vividly before the mind. After reading this story of 
the stratagems, labors, and perseverance of Cortes and his little 
army we are inclined to rank him among the greatest military 
leaders of the world. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
12mo, $1.25.) ~ 


The educational power of song in school is so widely acknowl- 
edged that any collection of songs that promises substantial aid to 
the teacher in this direction will be gladly welcomed. Singing 
plays an especially prominent part in kindergarten instruction. 
Kindergartners will therefore be interestedin the Song Stories 
Jor the Kindergarten, in which the music is composed and ar- 
ranged by Mildred J. Hill, the words written and adapted by Patty 
S. Hill, and the introduction written by Anna E. Bryan. The 
songs in this collection were inspired by a need for some special 
expression, and the result in each case was original work or the 
adaptation of the verses of others. The nine modified songs were 
placed along with the original ones in the hope that they may 
prove serviceable, inasmuch as they express a different phase of 
thought and are set to new and fitting music. Among the songs 
are opening and closing songs, ring songs, prayers, songs of the 
seasons, fall songs, Thanksgiving songs, and winter, Christmas, 
Easter, summer, weather, industrial, and other songs. It will be 
seen that there are songs for a great variety of occasions, and it 
is believed that teachers will find them a great helo in their 
schools. (Clayton F. Summy, 174-176 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
Boards, $1.00; cloth, $1.50.) 


The popular novel of R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, has been 
issued in a handsome two-volume edition. It is founded on an 
old tale of Devonshire, and the characters, time, and scenery are 
alike romantic. The details have been filled in with the utmost 
fidelity, and any son of Exmoor will rapidly recognize the quaint 
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ways and peculiar dialect of the people of that region; also the 
story of the savage deeds of the outlaw Doones in the depth of 
Bagworthy forest, the beatty of the hapless maid brought up in 
the midst of them, the plain John Ridd’s herculean power, and 
the exploits of Tom Faggus. The story exercises a witchery 





**FOOLS YOU ARE: BE FOOLS FOREVER.’’— Vol. I. p. 288. 
From “ Lorna Doone.” (Crowell & Co.) 


over the mind not common with novels. The volumes are finely 
illustrated with full-page illustrations, have gilt top, and are 
handsomely and substantially bound in brown cloth adorned with 
gold. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston.) 
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the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 











Cinolod 
Constable & Co. 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR 
Autumn Wear. 


| Armures Serges, 

| Pointelle, Boucle, nd 

| Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 

| Self Colored DIAGONALS, 

JACQUARDS ARMURES, 
SACKINGS. 


Scotch Plaids for School Dresses. 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 





TNOCIUMG | ENBROIERED ROBES. 
Have you used 
PEARS soup 


edroadwaty & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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There are five important points 
that are secured to the purchaser 


of an 


ESTEY ORGAN 


PURE, RICH | 
Te | 





CARRYING 
POWER 


| 
| 
4 


i! 


TNs 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS for 785, _ Contains new 
ri 





songs and responsive readings. 16 pages. 
single oR by mail. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—*' The Gift of God,"’ “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” “Christmas Joy Bells," “Noel,” “*Goc 
Will to Men,” “Peace on Earth,” and “The Christ of Bethle- 
m."" Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS hiss ON, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 


ce scents per 





~ ARTISTIC | 





GUARANTEED | CONSISTENTLY 
| DURABILITY. | | LOW PRICE, 





Send for large Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars of 
these famous instruments. 


Bear in mind that the Estey 
Organ is the most popular 


Its 
record of sales is larger 


organ in the world. 


than that of any other maker. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





mo. 
STATE |tanvouins 


Acknowledged Sup- 
erior to all. 

Have received more 
medals and awards 
than any others in the 
world. HIGHEST 
Honors, MEDALS and 
DipLoMaAs at Wor Lp’s 
Farr. 

( We make the only 
guitars ever awarded. 
a gold medal.) 





JOHN C. HAYNES & CO, 


453 to 463 Washington St.. | 
and 33 Court St. Boston. | 








RSON mele. 


| 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. ; 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 








EST FACILITIES FOR suppl teachers, all de 
B partments. First-class a ed wanted. N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 


prep Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are “A Jolly Christmas,"’. “One Christmas Eve,” “A Christ- 
mas Vision,"’ “The New Santa Claus,” “Santa Claus & Co.,”" 
judge Santa Claus," “Catching Kriss Kringle,” “Santa 

aus’ Mistake," “The Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. “Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30 cts_ All of the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 

th. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price 10 cents per single er 
A CHRISTMAS REVERI + by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
proval. “Price ro cents per single ay: 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B Brooks and 

. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
Pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 
number in that direction. Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 


subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Atlantic 
for 1894 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and his Wife, a Serial Story, 


by Margaret Deland. 
This is undoubtedly the most important work of 
the author of * ¥ohn Ward, Preacher,” involving 
some of the leading problems in modern social life, 
Studied very thoroughly, and treated with admir- 
able skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 


By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Mrs, Wiggin and others, 


| History and Biography 


Will be very effectively represented by papers 
from Capt. Mahan, Professor McMaster. the his- 
torian, Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Protessor 
Mendenhall, and others. 


| Literary History and Criticism 


Will _be made attractive by letters of Coleridge 
and Thoreau, and by papers on engaging themes 
trom Sir Edward Strachey, Professor Kittredge, 
of Harvard, Professor Tyrrell of Dublin, and other 
very competent writers. 


Nature. 


Delightful sketches on the seasons and the aspects 

of Na:ure in Florida, Utah, and Canada, are 
romised by Miss Thomas, Bradford Torrey, 
‘rank Bolles, and Olive Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 


Will be treated with the care and thought due to 
their importance. This is regarded as one of 
the most useful parts of the work of the Atlantic. 
Articles are assured from Professor Shaler, Horace 
E. Scudder, and others who are able to speak with 
authority. 


‘Tusic and the Drama. 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 


many public and private schools, we desire to call 


the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 


ber number contains: 


Generat Notes. TRAINING FoR “TELLING BY Ear,” 
A PLEA For THE USE OF THE 
Starr NoTaTion 1n ScHooLs, by S. M. Crosse, 
Puert TEACHERS’ sao IN Dyas, oes. 

ions . M. Inspectors. Lonpon SunDay 
Instructions to H. M pec ry ae 
**Curistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 
“Tue Wassait Sona,” 
istmas Carol, arranged for two Trebles. ** Tue 


by W. G. McNaucur, 


Scuoot Society's Concert. 
TATIONS). 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. 
Chr 


CuristTMas TREE,” Unison Song, by S. C. Cooxe. 
Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 


The music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
application. 


Price, 5 cents. 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East r7th Street, 


(3 doors from Broadway), 


Annual Subscription, including 


NEV/ YORK. 














CONSERVATORY 





Founded by 


| Dr. Eben Touée. OF MUSIC. ~*~—" 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W, HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 





ANOTARLE CATALOGUE sacs, 


pages. ice 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGS & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


ot all books for 
teacners care- 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


when communicating with advertisers. 





TERMS : $4.00 a year in advance, 


Special attention will be given to dramatic criti- 
cism and to the development of the theatre in 
America, with reminiscences ot famous actors and 
actresses. 


postage free; 
35. centsa number, With new life-size portrait of 
Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Long- 
Sellow, Bryant, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional 
Portrait, ian 


November and December numbers free to rew 
subscribers remitting before December aoth. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit 


by money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, TIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Alcott’s 
Little 
Women 
only 4 cents 


for three days’ reading, proportionately for longer 
time, through your Bookseller, country Post- 
master or direct. Deposit the price ($1.35) and 
on return get amy book you want to borrow 
or want to buy, of the same value. 

at the lowest prices ever 
Books sold thow."sny book 
supplied. Catalogue, 160-pages, 2 cents. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
Mention this paper. 57 Rose St., New York. 





ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, 
Musical Boxes made, and any number 
them. Also a complete 


Repaired and Improved. 
GAUTSCHI & SONS, "pmucxbetPuia: 


But: the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost 





The live reader of this paper usually writes sever! 


times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
| mentions it every time. 


i 
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The great test of the text-book is its use 


very best may be secured at this season 


in the school-room ; here is where so many | easier than in August or September be- 


of them fail. 
spellers, music readers, copy-books, gram- 
mars, civil governments, en and 
historical geography of the United States 
of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, pro- 
gressive educators, employing successfully 
new and improved methods in their own 
work, have embodied these improved meth- 
ods. Send for descriptive circulars, price 
list, and illustrations. 


The Forum stands in the front rank asa 
magazine devoted to the discussion of live 
questions in politics. literature, education, 
etc. It is one of the magezines that the 
teacher who wishes to be well informed 
can scarcely afford to do without. The 
price has recently been reduced from 50 
cents to 25 cents a number, and the sub- 
scription price from $5 to $3 a year. This 
places it within the reach of all, and thou- 
sands of teachers will doubtless take ad- 
vantage of this fact to place the Forum 
among their periodicals. It is published by 
the Forum Publishing Co., Union Square, 
N.Y. 

Those who have weak throats or lungs 
must face the stern fact that the time of 
year has arrived when they must counter- 
act in some way the effects of sudden colds. 
Those who have a cough or trouble with 
the throat or lungs will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the almost immediate relief af- 
forded by Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
Speakers and singers find them of great 
service. All drug stores keep them. 

* 

The draughtsman cannot do the best 
work unless he has good implements to 
work with. Those in every department of 
activity should have the aids that ingen- 
ious minds have brought forth. For in- 
stance, the teacher needs the books, aids, 
and devices to be obtained of Potter & Put- 
nam, 44 East 14thstreet, N. Y. By means 
of these he will make his work more suc- 
cessful, and increase his salary. Send a 
postal-card to them for information. 

* 

Every housewife wants a sewing ma- 
chine; that is a settled fact. Some, how- 
ever, think they cannot afford to pay the 
price usually charged. They can afford to 
pay $10.50 for the Oxford Improved Singer 
Sewing Machine with complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for ten years. 
It is shipped everywhere on thirty days’ 
trial. Why is the price so low? Because 
they are sold direct from the factory and 
dealers’ and agents’ profits are saved. Send 
to the Oxford Manufacturing Co., 342 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, for large free cata- 


logue. 


® 
Do not think there are no positions in 
the schools at this time of year. Often the 





Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache bad taste in the 
dyspepsia mouth 
sour stomach coated tongue 
torpid liver loss of appetite 
dizziness piles 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall of them. 
Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B F Allen 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York. 


In the readers, arithmetics, | 





cause the competition is not as strong. 
Kerr & Hyssoon, of the Union School Bu- 
reau, 2 West 14th street, N. Y., have been 
called upon during the past few days to 
recommend candidates for numerous excel- 
lent positions. First come, first served. 
They charge no advance registration fee. 
a 


The many teachers who are reading 
Emerson's American scholar with their 
classes this year will need the syllabus to 
this oration prepared by Dr. Lowell, the 
author of Jason’s Quest, and published by 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, of New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. The profitable study 
of this author, more than any other of his 
age, requires the company of a careful 
and scholarly guide. Such this little work 
will be found to be. 

& 


If one could go through the homes of the 
land and find those in which the housewife 
is bright and cheerful and does not look 
‘agged out, and if he should inquire for 
the cause of this, he would probably be 
informed that she uses Sapolio. An article 
that is so well known and so highly appre- 
ciated scarcely needs any commendation. 

6 
The Cause of Rheumatism. 

An acid which exists in sour milk and cider, called 
lactic acid, is believed bv physicians to be the cause 
of rheumatism. Accumulating in the blood, it at- 
tacks the fibrous tissues in the joints, and causes 
agonizing pains. What ts needed is a remedy to 
neutralize the acid, and to so invigorate the kidneys 
and liver that all waste will be carried off. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is heartily recommended by many whom 
it has cured of rheumatism. It possesses just the de- 
sired qualities, and so thoroughly purities the blood 
as to prevent occurrence of rheumatic attacks. 


“What letter is that?” asks the teacher, 
pointingto 7. ‘I dunno,” replies the hope- 
ful pupil. ‘ What does your mother drink 
for dinner?”” “Young Hyson.” By the 
way, she bought this Young Hyson of the 
Great American Tea Co., 33 Vesey street, | 
N. Y., and she likes it so well that she will | 
not use now the poor article sold by the 
local dealer; besides she is very much 
pleased with the premium she got with it. 


Mr. Wm. M. Baker, who or many years 
represented the firm of Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., in this city, and is widely and 
favorable known among teachers and 
school-officers has assumed charge of the 
educational publications of Messrs Lee & 
Shepard of Boston, and will represent them | 
in the Metropolitan district, with headquar- 
ters at 766 Broadway. Mr. Baker has a 
fine list of text-books to work with and can- 
not fail to be as successful as he has been 
in the past, while connected with other 
educational firms. 


. 
Magazines. 


——tThe Christmas number of Harfer’s 
Magazine contains ten short stories, in 
cluding Thomas Nelson Page’s humorous 
sketch introducing the “ Editor’s Drawer, 
and an unusual number of beautiful illus- 
trations. Timely and attractive features 
are “ The House of Commons,” by Thomas 
Power O’Connor, with illustrations by Al- 
bert E. Sterner; “The Old Dominion,” a 
contemporary view of Virginia, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, with pictures by C. S. Rein- 
hart; and “An Outpost of Civilization,” a 
sketch of Mexican ranch life, contributed 
by Frederic Remington, whose descriptions 
admirably fit his vigorous and characteris- 
tic drawings. 


——Mr. Howells’ literary autobiography 
begins in the Christmas Zadzes’ Home 


Journal, and will continue through a year’s 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





numbers of that magazine. 


Thousands 


Of dollars I spent trying 
. to find a cure for Salt 
% Rheum, which I had 
M13 years. Physicians 
said they never saw so 
}. severe a case. My legs, 
ea back and arms were coy- 
ered by the humor. I 
E, : fee begantotake FEOOD":5 
Mr. S. G. Derry. SARSAPARILLA, 
and the fiesh_ became 


more healthy, the sores seen healed, the 
scales fe"! off, I was soon able to give up han- 
dages and crutches, and a happy man I was.” 
8S. G DERRY, 45 Bradford St., Providence, I. I. 








Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try them. 


The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 








4 





Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dts-| 
eases that are most| 
menacing to life. Phy-| 
sictans everywhere 
prescribe it. 

















Prepared by Sentt & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














forms 


Relieves all 


of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonder- 


full rapidity. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DEAFNESS. &. HEAD Noises cuReD 
=a REE 


's 
. Successful when ail remedies fail. Sold 
ale be F * ‘mcox. 568 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proetalt 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


=e & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$10.50 iogatechine, wih s comple net of 

P] tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 30 days’ trial. No required tn ad- 

vanee. 75,000 now in use. World's Pair Meda! a 

Buy from , sare P ome oe 

Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















eee THMA 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. | ssa “Stowe & Oo. 
OER CE ATER ass. 


arlestown, 
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Magazines 


——tThe illustrated articles are an import- 
ant feature in the December /Pofular 
Science Monthly. The number opens with 
an account by President Jordan, of Stan- 
ford university, of the behavior of a South 
Sea monkey in the various surroundings of 
human civilization. It is called “ The 
Story of Bob,” and is a delightful mixture of 
scientific observation and comical incident. 
The “ Modern War Vessels of the United 
States Navy” are described by W. A. Dob- 
son. The article is illustrated with views 
of the cruiser Mew York, the monitor 
Miantonomoh, and other typical vessels. 
Another copiously illustrated article is “‘ The 
Fruit Industry in California,” by Charles 
Howard Shinn. Prof. G. H. Perkins con- 
tributes a paper on “ The Calumet in the 
Champlain Valley,” in which thirteen forms 
of Indian pipes arefigured. Prot. Huxley's 
Romanes lecture on ‘Evolution and Ethics,” 
is concluded in this number, and is fol- 
lowed by a critical letter from Robert Mat- 
thews. This lecture also furnishes Leslie 
Stephen with a text for a discussion of 
“Ethics and the Struggle for Existence.” 
Prof. Warren Upham tells what answers 
are given to the question “ How Old is the 
Earth?” 


Impaired digestion cured by BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


——In addijion to the productions of the 
leading British writers, Zz¢te//’s Living 
Age will publish during 1894 selected works 
of other noted European authors, trans- 
lated expressly for it. A story of thrilling 
interest, from the French of Paul Perret, 
will be begun in the first January issue, 
which is the opening number of a new 
series and begins the 200th volume of the 
magazine. Its prospectus for 1894 is well 
worth attention in selecting one’s reading 
matter for the coming year. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS b 
CHILDREN WHI 
CESS. 


; CURES WIND CO 
— remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by D 
very part of the world. Be sure an: 
Winslow's Soething Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





aoe 


-—Current History has again appeared 
with its admirably arranged store of valu- 
able information for busy readers. Its re- 
views of the great questions of the day, its 
estimates of the relative value and bearing 
of events, and its summaries of important 
facts are most admirable for their clearness, 
comprehensiveness, and impartiality. The 
successive numbers of this magazine, form 
a source of information on recent happen- 
ings, which no collection of newspaper files 
or clippings, no index to periodical literature, 
can supply. It is published by Garretson, 
Cox & Co., Buffaio, N. Y. 


——Short Stories i is one of the first maga- 
zines in the field with a Christmas number, 
and a very attractive one it is, both as to 
reading matter and illustrations. There are 
humorous stories by H. C. Bunner, G. B. 
Burgin, and James Payn; stories by well- 
known French writers, such as Dumas and 
Daudet ; while Clark Russell, George Flem- 
ing, and other celebrities are fittingly re- 
presented. 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save e, Ex- 
el nt cs _ oad sto at the Grand 
otel, 0 site Grand Central Depot. 

600 Hand: seanely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supplied with the best Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all d You can 
ave Sener ir tone money ot ime & 4 Union a 

y other first-c otel ia the city. Ford 
& Co.,, Proprietors, 








| 


nothing so healthful, comio 
genuine 


Jackso 


See patent stamp on each 
only by 

















For Teachers 


and all women who ae sedentary positions there is 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommenced by 
hysicians, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them 
Vou should have one ot them. 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn't it, write to us. 





rtable and economical as the 


CORSET 
nN waists 


Patented February 23, 1886. 
waist. Take no other. Mave 




















Sale of Dress Patterns 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Our annual Sale of Dress Patterns for 
Holiday Presents begins on Monday, Nov. 
27th, in the Basement salesroom. 


Extraordinary values will be offered on 
the opening days. 


1£1,200 lengths Wool Suitings, at $2.50 
each. 


800 lengths Fancy Plaids, at $2.50 each. 


1,000 lengths Neat Mixtures, at $2.95 
each. 


600 lengths Basket Cheviots, at $3.00 
each. 


500 lengths Foreign Plain Goods, at 
$4.00 each. 


750 lengths Imported Wool Bengaline, at 
$4.90 each. 


1,500 lengths 52-inch Changeable and 
Ituminated Winter Suitings, at $4.75, 
$5.00 and $5.50 each. 


Several hundred lengths Ladies’ Broad 
Cloth, at $6.00 and $7.50 each. 


Also, a great quantity of miscellaneous 
lengths of High Cost Novelty Fabrics, 
placed on the bargain tables, at half price. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & Lith STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 








x BENEDICT BROTHERS, yer 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Fine Watches, Selected Diamonds and otber gems, 
Rich Jewelry, Ghina, and Sterling Silver Goods. 


“THE BENEDICT.” 
Only perfect cuff, 


sleeve, and collar but- 
ton made. Is oblong, 
goes in like a wedge 
and flies around across 
the button bole. Stron, 
durable, and can be 
justed with perfect 

ase. — wear or tear, and can be put on any sleeve 
butto: 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


BENEDICT BUILDING. BROADWAY 
and Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


Trade Mark. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


MUSIC 


For School or Institute Use. 


SONG TREASURES 


is a well-known and popular book of which thous- 
ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
are nee ang for school or institute use. Nature, 
the Sezsons, the Ho: Our Creator, etc., are set 
to beautiful music. any favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones, Nicely 
printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 
Special rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 
Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 1% cents. Low rates for quantities. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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WED 





80G000¢ 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


SAT: 












“Tea by mail on receipt 


ever offered, duri 
with $10, $15, and 
Teas. Formosa 
gapen, em, 
Mixed. Good 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


awaywith $5 orders and upward 


mixed tess 20c per 
for Fine Teas. One 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for se.ling 


GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 

PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS., 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 


glbs. Fine 

of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful ay given 
is. The most extraord 

the next thirty days. China Tea Seteand lomes 

20 orders to in uce Our excellent New Crop 

and Amo Colcns, Con meen, English Breakfast, 

Young Hoe Guppowder, Sun Sun Chop end 

yer Wb. Headquarters in Cnited States 

pound of our tea will g° fartoer as three 

Pure Good Only. 


p.0,Box 289. $1 & 33 Vesey St, N Y. 
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DO YOU READ 


Emerson’s American Scholar with your literature class this year? If so, | 
you will be glad to see the Syllabus of this oration prepared by Dr. Lowell. | 
author of Jason’s Quest, which we are publishing. Your class will find it 
well nigh indispensable to the proper appreciation of this masterpiece and 
in the elucidation of its meaning. 

The profitable study of this author, more thar any other of his age, 
requires the company of a careful and scholarly guide. Such this little 
work will be found to be. 


Single copies by mail 10 cents, or per dozen, $1.08. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 
Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teachers’ handbook of Paper 
Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL, of Chicago, especially adapted to 
Kindergartens and Public Schools. 


Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school-room, the originality of her ideas in regard 
to the construction ot pane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which 
she gives descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value 
to all kindergartners and progressive public school teachers. 


Price, 25 Cents, by mail. Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street, BOSTON. 47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Apperception 


is the latest phase of philosophy to receive American emphasis. Philoso- 











phers and prominent educators presented their best modern thought upon 
It will be 
a long time before a better view of American educational thought upon 
the subject of apperception will be presented. 
a copy of the paper. Sent on receipt of six cents—stamps. 

For $1.00 we will send the JourNAL oF EpucaTion on trial, 5 months 
and a copy of the Apperception number free, if you will but ask for it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on omni P 5. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. ach 12mo. 


this subject in the Nov. 23d issue of the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 


Every teacher should have 








2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


pong. A. LOVELL & CO, No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 
“We doamissto spend seven or eight Pot merely scraping together so much miserable Latin ano 
@reek as might be learned otherw | and delightfully in one year. ”—MmTon. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace just, Ovid, cues Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
k’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series ef classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Frost’s American , Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 
pages of our Interlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


tra Save nance a ot at 
1000 doz. Standard Drawing Books. 
1000 doz. Standard Writing Books. 


At y ur own price, 


WM BEVERLEY HARISON, 509 Fifth Ave., N. Y. CITY. 


ScHOOL Books OF ALL PUBLISHERS, 








,pprmepere will confer a favor by mentionng THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 





DO YOU WANT 
a copy of the new book by the author of 


“ PRESTON PAPERS”? 


“SNAP SHOTS BY 
AN OLD MAID” 


has won great popularity as a serial, and 
will be issued in book form in January, 
1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Advance Orders received until Jan. 
1st at at half price. Send now and get 
it for 50 cents. 

Send for terms for that and the ‘‘ Preston 
Library of Entertainments” or for those 
two and Preston Papers, to 


Publisher of “Snap Shots,” 


* 87 West 10th St., New York, 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III, 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. ‘ 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of; Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 








Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square,-N. Y. City. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 














Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The NEW SCRIPT PRIMER 


The child’s first book. In pure script, with transi- 
tion to print. Fitsany reader. In use in 
thousands of towns le Copy 20 


ECONOMIC COPY BOOK, 


Just out, unique, embodies movable copies upright. 
slant, in three numbers. 96c. per doz. Samplc set 25 c. 
A postal will secure our handsome CATALOGUE. 


Potter & Putnam, 44°E. 14th St. N. Y. 


The 
Prince 

of India 
for 5 cents 


only, for two days’ reading, proportionately for 
longer time, through your Boo seller, court 
Postmaster or Deposit the price ($2.50) 
and on return get amy book you want to bor- 
row or want to buy, of the ee value. a 
at the lowest prices ever 
ooks sold known. Any book 
supplied. Catalogue, 160-pages, 2 cents. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
Mention this paper. 57 Rose St., New York. 
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